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"Remember  Me” 


Lord,  when  the  journey  of  life  is  o’er, 

And  I  lie  on  my  bed  of  pain, 

Oh!  grant  that  my  spirit  a  solace  may  find 
In  the  sound  of  Thy  blessed  Name. 

And  when  the  vision  of  earth  grows  dim, 

And  the  darkness  of  death  is  nigh, 

O  Lord,  wilt  thou  send  an  angel  to  me 
With  Light  from  Thy  home  on  high? 

When  closed  are  my  ears  to  all  earthly  sounds, 

And  they  hear  not  word  or  prayer, 

O  Lord,  wilt  Thou  open  Thy  Heart  to  me, 

And  give  me  a  shelter  there  ? 

When  wrenched  at  last  are  all  earthly  ties, 

And  I  part  from  this  body  of  sin, 

Dear  Lord,  when  I  knock  at  the  Heavenly  Gate, 
Wilt  Thou  bid  me  enter  in? 

And  when  my  trembling  spirit  shall  stand 
At  the  dreaded  Judgment  Seat, 

O  Lord,  wilt  Thou  let  me  bend  to  kiss 
The  Wounds  of  Thy  blessed  Feet? 

— Paul  L.  Ryan. 
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The  Poll 


WITH  this  issue  the  Stylus  inaugurates  its  poll  of 
student  opinion  on  current  national  questions. 
Going  a  step  further  than  the  numerous  professional  polls, 
the  Stylus  requested  brief  reasons  for  their  opinions  from 
the  canvassed  men.  This  poll  differs  from  most  others, 
too,  in  that  it  does  not  use  the  “scientific  sampling”  method. 
Rather  than  arrive  at  dubious  conclusions,  the  Stylus  polled 
an  entire  class;  Seniors  being  chosen  chiefly  because  the 
great  majority  of  them  will  be  on  the  voting  lists  for  the 
next  Presidential  election. 

Of  primary  interest  in  the  results  was,  of  course,  the 
attitude  on  a  third  term  for  the  President,  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  made  between  this  question  and  the  second  one,  “Will 
you  vote  for  a  candidate  who  supports  the  present  New 
Deal  program?” 

It  was  found  that,  while  80.5%  of  the  class  opposed 
a  third  term  for  the  President,  only  56.2%  will  vote  against 
any  New  Deal  candidate  who  is  nominated.  In  other  words, 
the  Democrats  stand  to  lose  24%  of  the  votes  of  B.  C.  ’39 
if  they  nominate  Mr.  Roosevelt  over  some  other  New  Dealer. 
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Explanation  of  this  fact  may  be  found  in  the  reasons 
offered  against  a  third  term.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  “Noes”  opposed  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  grounds  that  he 
has  failed,  either  to  end  depression  or  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  “one  third  of  a  nation”;  or  on  the  grounds 
that  his  policies,  e.  g.,  spending,  foreign  matters,  judicial 
reform,  etc.,  are  detrimental  to  the  nation’s  interests. 
Naturally  these  “Noes”  voted  “No”  on  a  New  Deal  candi¬ 
date,  since  their  objection  to  the  President  is  that  they  dis¬ 
approve  of  his  New  Deal. 

The  other  40%  of  the  class  who  oppose  the  third  term 
do  so  chiefly  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  a  third  term  is  an 
undesirable  step  toward  a  life  term  or  dictatorship;  (2) 
that  precedent  forbids  a  third  term,  and  precedent  should 
not  be  broken  except  in  dire  circumstances.  From  this 
40%  is  recruited  the  24%  who  answered  “Yes7’  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  question,  since  their  chief  objection  is  to  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  personally,  and  not  to  his  measures. 

Besides  the  reasons  given  above,  individual  gems  were 
scattered  through  the  ballots.  One  Senior  voted  against 
a  third  term  on  the  grounds  that  “My  grandchildren  will 
have  to  pay  for  his  second  term ;  why  not  give  my  great¬ 
grandchildren  a  break?”  Another  voted  “Yes — because 
he’s  the  only  one  with  the  faintest  idea  of  what  a  mess  he’s 
put  things  in.” 

The  third  question  on  which  opinion  was  polled  was, 
“Should  the  United  States  unite  with  Britain  and  France 
in  a  common  front  against  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan?” 
This  was  the  only  question  which  was  answered  by  every 
man  polled,  and  the  response  was  an  almost  unanimous, 
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“No!”  Only  7.7%  held  that  we  should  stop  the  dictator¬ 
ships  now,  their  argument  most  often  taking  the  form, 
“United  we  [the  democracies]  stand,  divided  we  fall!”  The 
“Noes”  argued  that  foreign  entanglements  might  well  lead 
to  war,  especially  by  giving  England  a  greater  sense  of 
strength  and  therefore  a  greater  cockiness;  that  American 
interests  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  England  and  France; 
and  that  we  have  enough  problems  at  home.  The  danger 
of  war,  and  a  desire  for  neutrality,  seemed  uppermost  in 
Seniors’  minds. 


Answers  to  the  fourth  question  showed  the  greatest 
range  of  opinion.  It  was  worded,  “Where  do  you  think  the 
chief  fault  in  our  modem 
economic  system  lies?  In  (a) 
money  and  banking;  (b)  over¬ 
production;  (c)  low  wages 
with  resultant  low  buying 
power;  (d)  installment  buy¬ 
ing;  (e)  some  other  factor?” 

No  factor  received  a  ma¬ 
jority,  but  a  plurality  went  to 
“low  wages  with  resultant  low 
buying  power.”  Alternatives 
suggested,  and  running  most 
strongly,  were  (1)  the  New 
Deal,  (2)  Government  inter¬ 
ference  in  business.  Perhaps 
these  two  are  identical,  but 
that  the  editor  leaves  his 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  “But,  officer,  the  editor  told  me 

readers  to  decide.  to  take  a  pole!” 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 


Vote 

Question  Yes  No 

1.  Will  you  vote  for  a 
Roosevelt  third  term?  . .  48  219 


Percentage 
Yes  No 


18.0%  80.5% 


2.  Will  you  vote  for  a  candi¬ 

date  who  supports  the 
present  New  Deal  pro¬ 
gram?  .  109  153  40.0%  56.2% 

3.  Should  the  United  States 
join  with  Britain  and 
France  in  a  common  front 
against  Germany,  Italy, 

and  Japan? . .  .  . . .  21  251  7.7%  92.3% 


4.  Where  do  you  think  the  chief  fault  in  our  modern  eco¬ 
nomic  system  lies? 


(a)  Money  and  Banking . 

47 

17.3% 

(b)  Overproduction . 

26 

9.5% 

(c)  Low  wages  with  resultant 

low  buying  power . 

92 

33.8% 

(d)  Installment  buying . 

10 

3.6% 
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William  Billings, 
Progenitor  of  American  Jazz 

By  Robert  M.  Phillips 

CONSPICUOUS  in  the  center  of  Boston’s  business  dis¬ 
trict  is  the  famous  Boston  Common.  As  most  of  us 
know,  this  rather  large  tract  of  land  was  formerly  used 
by  the  people  of  Boston  as  one  of  their  burying  grounds  and 
as  pasture  land  for  their  cows.  Nowadays,  besides  being 
the  habitat  of  perpetual  or  unfortunate  loafers,  the  muster¬ 
ing  ground  of  vainly  loquacious  Communists  and  other 
economic  iconoclasts,  the  cynosure  of  band-music  lovers, 
and  the  training  field  of  prospectively  great  baseball  play¬ 
ers,  it  is  also  the  promenade  daily  traversed  by  thousands 
of  assorted  proletarians  and  aristocrats.  In  music,  almost 
all  agree  on  one  love — jazz — yet,  due  to  indolence  or  to 
more  important  interests,  these  jazz-philoi  rarely  ask :  “Who 
is  the  father  of  our  popular  music?” 

Buried,  because  of  his  poverty,  in  an  unknown  spot 
in  Boston  Common,  lies  the  answer  to  this  problem :  William 
Billings,  an  uneducated  Negro  tanner  of  the  later  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  He  is  the  progenitor  of  American  jazz. 
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Billings  spent  his  entire  life  in  Boston  during  the  Puri¬ 
tan  era.  It  is  an  interesting  perod.  Women  were  considered 
wicked  for  singing;  men  deemed  it  unchristian  to  sing  out 
loudly  in  church;  psalms,  hymns,  and  anthems  could  only 
be  chanted;  and  Indians,  since  they  were  not  Christians, 
could  but  utter  an  occasional  “Amen!5’  Furthermore,  the 
truly  great  singer  concealed  a  devil  in  his  soul. 

Nevertheless,  the  vanity  of  the  choir  members,  who 
were  the  most  skilled  singers  of  their  congregations,  proved 
superior  to  their  scruples.  Each  chorister  attempted  to 
display  his  own  individual  talent  in  showy  passages  which 
made  him  an  operatic  principal.  This  action  gave  rise  to  the 
Puritan  Fathers’  charge  that  their  singing  was  ungodly. 
They  denounced  their  songs  as  “fleshly  anthems”  and  “fugu- 
ing  choruses.”  Yet  the  nature  of  the  songs  was  such  that 
they  needed  some  enlivenment.  The  occupants  of  the  choir 
loft  easily  felt  it.  Likewise  did  Billings ;  and  the  credit  for 
the  observation  is  his,  as  he  was  Amerca’s  first  professional 
musician. 

1  •  - /life  ,  l| 

William  Billings  was  born  of  very  ordinary  Negro  par¬ 
ents  on  October  7,  1746,  in  the  West  End  of  Boston.  There 
he  was  raised  and  meagerly  educated,  and  there  he  dwelt 
until  overcome  by  death  on  September  26,  1800.  He  be¬ 
lieved  strongly  in  marriage,  having  had  two  wives.  From 
these  marriages  were  born  six  children,  of  whom  five  were 
girls.  The  still  extant  family  Bible,  from  which  all  these 
facts  were  gathered,  records  that  the  funeral  services  for 
Billings  were  conducted  at  the  home  of  a  Mrs.  Amos  Penne- 
man,  a  resident  of  Chambers  St.,  and  that  his  corpse  was 
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interred  in  some  part  of  Boston  Common.  Since  Billings' 
estate  could  not  pay  for  a  tombstone,  the  exact  spot  is  not 
known. 

The  Almighty  did  not  gift  Billings  with  any  outstand¬ 
ing  physical  beauty.  In  fact,  our  musician  was  exceedingly 
ugly.  His  eyes  were  defective,  so  imperfect,  indeed,  that  one 
of  them  was  blind.  One  arm  had  withered  to  the  point  of 
uselessness.  His  legs  were  not  of  the  same  length,  and  his 
voice  was  most  grating  and  unpleasantly  shrill.  Naturally 
homely  though  Billings  was,  he  redoubled  his  homeliness 
by  his  personal  habits.  He  was  a  slovenly  man,  and  his 
trade,  tanning,  by  its  very  nature  restrained  him  most 
forcefully  from  a  concrete  knowledge  of  cleanliness.  The 
beauty  of  his  mouth  and  face  was  very  little  enhanced  by 
his  constant  chewing  of  tobacco.  Yet  his  physical  failings 
were  balanced  by  outstanding  virtues.  He  was  both  ambi¬ 
tious  and  aggressive.  In  music  he  was  self-taught.  Not 
at  all  bashful,  he  openly  showed  he  had  something  worth¬ 
while  to  offer.  His  confidence  in  himself  was  remarkable 
and  his  sense  of  humor  most  delightful. 

In  music,  Billings  was  a  revolutionary.  He  had  been 
most  vehemently  opposed  to  the  regular  Psalm  Books,  in 
use  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years — the  Ains¬ 
worths,  the  Tansurs,  and  the  Ravenscrofts.  Their  music  to 
him  seemed  colorless,  lifeless,  due  to  ecclesiastical  inhibi¬ 
tions.  Billing’s  own  works,  we  find,  have  a  rhythmic  mel¬ 
ody,  and  are  replete  with  the  angular  melodic  lines,  bad 
doublings,  and  consecutive  fifths  which  the  so-called  Mod¬ 
ernists  have  elevated  from  the  mire  to  royal  surroundings. 
He  paraphrased  psalms  for  the  soldiers’  convenience,  add- 
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in g  stirring  rhythms.  Yet  as  freshly  moving  as  the  com¬ 
positions  of  Billings  were,  they  lacked  the  true  qualities  of 
musical  structure.  They  thoroughly  neglected  the  canons 
of  counterpoint  and  harmony,  for  Billings  had  no  training 
in  musical  theory.  The  composer  was  an  empiric — a  mu¬ 
sical  Rousseau.  His  doctrines  were:  originality  in  rules 
and  themes,  and  learning  by  doing. 

The  complete  works  of  Billings  are  not  many.  Six  are 
the  entire  number:  “The  New  England  Psalm  Singer,”  “The 
Singing  Master’s  Assistant,”  “Music  in  Miniature,”  “The 
Psalm  Singer’s  Amusement,”  “The  Suffolk  Harmony,”  and 
“The  Continental  Harmony.”  The  first  of  them  has  a  pre¬ 
face  which  evidences  practicability  and  independence.  He 
loudly  preaches  self -teaching  in  musical  theory  and  self- 
reliance  in  composing,  for  rules  are  too  confining.  The  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  composer  is  evident  in  the  preface  to  his  sec¬ 
ond  work.  Although  he  was  almost  illiterate,  this  preface 
is  written  with  a  certain  gushing  fluency  which  was  natural 
to  him.  Truthfully  he  criticises  his  first  publication,  which 
he  at  first  considered  a  chef-d’oeuvre ,  but  after  ten  years 
he  revised  his  opinion,  stating  that  it  was  not  worth  the 
energy  expended,  the  printer’s  ink,  or  the  examination  of 
his  public. 

Billings  was  the  George  Cohan  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Our  eminent  modern  actor  took  the  nation  by  storm 
during  the  World  War  with  his  “Over  There.”  In  the  same 
manner  did  Billings  overwhelm  the  country  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century  with  his  “Chester,”  the  first  American 
chant  de  guerre.  Excellent  expressions  of  the  temper  of 
their  times,  the  rousing  tune  and  words  were  both  Billings’ 
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work.  Billings  was  already  well  known  when  “Chester” 
first  appeared.  The  Continental  soldiers,  bivouacked  in  the 
South,  used  to  amuse  themselves  occasionally  singing  Bill¬ 
ings’  songs,  which  they  knew  word  for  word,  delighting  all 
who  heard  the  lilting  strains.  His  music  was  played  in 
many  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  1781,  in 
the  First  Uranian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  Billings  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  three  compositions.  In  Boston,  too,  his  music 
was  cordially  received.  In  fact,  as  a  conclusion  to  an  im¬ 
portant  concert  of  sacred  music  his  “Hallelujah  Chorus” 
from  the  “Messiah”  was  rendered,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  kettledrums. 

Included  in  Billings’  second  book  is  his  “Jargon”  which 
the  composer  wrote  in  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  a  small 
group  who  asserted  that  his  arrangement  of  tunes  was 
rather  simple.  Disgruntled,  Billings  determined  to  produce 
a  second  book  which  would  be  the  diametric  opposite  of 
the  first.  He  would  be  complex;  he  would  show  his  detrac¬ 
tors  what  ability  he  possessed  in  the  field  of  dissonance. 
“Jargon”  is  a  very  significant  piece  of  music,  the  first  com¬ 
position  of  the  modernistic  school,  and  of  American  jazz. 
“Jargon”  antedated  Schoenberg,  Honneger,  and  Stravinsky, 
all  famous  dissonizers,  by  a  century  and  a  half,  but  it  is 
deserving  of  their  respect.  It  is  overcrowded  with  all  the 
petty  and  major  technicalities  over  which  our  now  eminent 
modernists  fuss  excessively.  Even  the  words  of  “Jargon” 
are  notable.  For  example,  its  beginning  is:  “Let  horrid 
Jargon  split  the  air,  and  rive  the  nerves  asunder.”  Such 
literary  turgidity  is  living  evidence  of  the  author’s  sense  of 
humor.  Such  music  as  “Jargon”  was  the  realization  of 
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Billings’  desires:  to  secure  a  hold  on  the  public’s  imagi¬ 
nation,  to  become  more  complex  in  his  arrangements,  and  to 
be  at  times  exceedingly  cacophonous. 

Billings  was  often  the  butt  of  practical  jokes,  and  they 
are  believed  probably  due  to  his  deformed  body  and  can¬ 
tankerous  soul.  For  example,  a  public  jokester  once  ex¬ 
tolled  the  composer  almost  beyond  words  on  his  musical 
ability,  remarking  that  he  had  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  music.  Then  he  inquisitively  asked  whether 
snoring  was  a  vocal  or  a  musical  instrument.  Yet  Billings 
was  the  protege  of  Samuel  Adams  and  was  considered,  by 
the  intelligentsia,  a  genius. 

Billings’  music  is  no  longer  sung.  However,  his  work 
in  general  is  of  momentous  importance.  He  enlivened  Psalm 
music,  and  influenced  his  people  to  develop  a  definite  A- 
merican  music.  To  his  credit  are  such  accomplishments  as : 
the  introduction  of  the  pitch  pipe  in  churches  to  dispense 
with  faulty  pitch,  the  development  of  the  American  church 
choir  and  singing  schools,  the  use  of  a  violoncello  in  church 
music  (which  lifted  Puritan  eyebrows),  and  his  holding  the 
rank  of  concert  manager,  one  of  the  first  in  our  history. 
Billings’  pupils  established  the  Stoughton  Musical  Society, 
the  oldest  musical  organization  in  the  country.  Evidently 
more  than  conscious  of  a  world  around  him  whose  people 
needed  musical  enlightenment  and  delight,  Billings  knew 
that  he  was  of  the  people,  and  that  his  originality  and  au¬ 
dacity  could  offer  what  they  liked.  Today  the  fruits  of  his 
ability  and  enthusiasm  are  greatly  appreciated.  Dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  American  should  be  William  Billings, 
progenitor  of  American  jazz. 
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The  Adventures  of  Hymie 

By  George  J.  Devlin 

The  sad  tale  of  a  leader  of  the  proletariat 
Who  gained  experience  at  seizing  government. 

THE  pleasant  warmth  of  early  autumn  filtered  through 
the  shady  trees  of  Boston  Common.  Children 
romped  over  the  broad  greensward  and  their  light-hearted, 
puppy-dog  yips  blended  cheerfully  with  the  soft  rustling  of 
stately  trees  caressed  by  a  gentle  breeze. 

All  was  peace  and  quiet,  and  good  will  seemed  to  exude 
from  the  ground  like  morning  dew.  The  Boston  Common 
on  this  sunny  September  day  could  easily  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  that  little  bit  of  heaven  that  fell  from  the  sky  one 
day  and  formed  the  material  of  which  Ireland  was  shaped. 
It  could  have  been  mistaken  for  it  if  it  were  not  for  the 
hoarse,  throaty  voice  that  apparently  was  located  in  the 
middle  of  a  group  of  men  standing  near  the  band  stand. 

“Fifteen  million  unemployed,  bread  lines  stretching 
through  the  streets  of  our  wealthy  cities,  want  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  and  what  do  the  American  people  do  ?  They  are 
lured  by  the  capitalists  into  going  to  the  ball  game  so  that 
they  will  forget  their  tribulations.” 

A  voice,  the  nationality  of  which  could  be  determined 
by  the  thickness  of  its  brogue,  interrupted  the  speaker. 
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“Fer  the  love  of  heaven,  would  you  do  away  with  ball 
games  too?  Sure,  man,  you’re  crazy.” 

The  crowd  roared,  and  the  heckler,  having  floored  the 
speaker  with  this  telling  argument,  contentedly  patted  the 
top  of  his  corncob  with  a  knife. 

“Hey,  Hymie,  just  because  the  Red  Sox  are  losing,  are 
you  gonna  liquidate  them  as  Trotskyites?” 

Another  picked  up  the  theme.  “Sure.  Hymie  will  liqui¬ 
date  every  big-league  team  except  the  Cincinnati  Reds.” 

The  crowd  was  competing  to  see  who  could  get  off  the 
“wisest  crack.”  Sadly,  Hymie  Schwartz,  loyal  member  of 
the  Communist  party  of  Boston  and  its  most  earnest  advo¬ 
cate  on  the  Common,  removed  himself  from  his  perch  on 
the  back  of  one  of  the  benches  and  started  away.  He  knew 
the  ropes.  As  soon  as  the  crowd  started,  you  might  just 
as  well  stop  preaching  the  gospel  of  Marx. 

As  he  sauntered  towards  the  Public  Gardens,  he  was 
joined  by  two  comrades.  The  trio  presented  a  bizarre  pic¬ 
ture  as  they  walked  abreast.  Hymie  was  short,  thin,  bony, 
with  a  dark  coating  of  beard.  Willis,  on  his  right,  was  the 
same  height  but  decidedly  pudgy  and  sported  a  whiffle  and 
short  goatee.  Elmer,  on  his  left,  was  tall  and  lean  and 
noticeable  mainly  for  the  propensity  of  his  proboscis. 

“You  shouldn’t  a  brought  up  about  baseball,  Hymie,” 
said  Willis  breaking  the  silence. 

“Yuh,  Hymie,”  echoed  Elmer,  “wasn’t  it  Stalin  or  some¬ 
body  what  said  you  should  never  get  people  sore  at  you  by 
making  cracks  about  their  provincial  customs?  Hey,  Willis, 
how  did  the  Red  Sox  make  out  today  anyways  ?” 
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Hymie  walked  along  in  silence,  his  hands  thrust  into 
his  pockets  and  his  eyes  glued  on  the  sidewalk.  Suddenly, 
he  halted,  pulled  off  his  glasses  and  started  vigorously  wip¬ 
ing  them.  Willis  and  Elmer  stood  at  attention  beside  him. 
They  had  seen  ideas  come  to  Hymie  before,  and  from  the 
vigor  with  which  he  was  polishing  his  glasses,  they  knew 
that  the  one  he  had  now  was  colossal. 

The  patience  of  Elmer  was  the  first  to  break. 

“Aw,  come  on  Hymie,  tell  us  what  you’re  thinking 
about.” 

Hymie  precisely  adjusted  the  glasses  to  his  head  and 
motioned  his  companions  to  a  bench.  He  began  with  what 
seemed  an  academic  and  pointless  question. 

“How  are  the  proletariat  going  to  seize  control  of  the 
government?” 

“Anyway  they  can,”  Willis  answered.  Hymie  nodded 
that  he  was  correct  and  continued  questioning. 

“Did  you  ever  in  your  life  seize  control  of  a  govern¬ 
ment?  Did  any  of  our  party  members?” 

Willis  and  Elmer  shook  their  heads  in  negation,  both 
wondering  what  Hymie,  their  leader,  could  be  driving  at. 

“Did  you  ever  consider  that  before  the  Communist 
party  can  establish  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  it 
must  first  seize  control  of  the  government,  and  that  no  one 
of  the  party  members  in  the  whole  country  has  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  at  seizing  control  of  governments  ?  Did  you  ever 
think  that  over  before  ?  Huh  ?” 

“No,”  gasped  Willis  and  Elmer,  their  interest  by  this 
time  steamed  to  an  exploding  point. 
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“Well,  listen  to  me,”  Hymie  continued.  “I’m  going  to 
get  Bill,  Manny,  and  Tony,  and  the  six  of  us  are  going  to 
get  experience  at  affecting  a  coup  d’etat 

“A  coo  what?”  queried  Elmer. 

“A  coup  d’etat  patiently  explained  Hymie,  “is  nothing 
but  a  fancy  way  of  seizing  a  government.” 

Willis  pulled  at  his  goatee  and  Elmer  blew  his  nose. 
Hymie  continued. 

“You  think  I’ve  gone  insane,  don’t  you?  Well,  listen. 
The  worst  that  we  can  get  is  a  year  or  two  in  jail,  maybe  in 
the  bughouse.  If  we  plan  it  correctly,  we  shouldn’t  be  dis¬ 
covered  until  we  have  seized  control  of  some  government 
and  ruled  for  quite  awhile.” 

“Yes,  Hymie,  but  what  government?”  asked  Willis,  with 
the  calm  manner  of  one  who  shows  himself  a  clear  thinker 
in  an  emergency. 

“Any  of  these  small  city  governments  would  do,”  re¬ 
plied  Hymie.  “Besides,  most  of  the  people  in  a  bourgeoise 
democracy  don’t  know  who’s  running  their  government.” 

Elmer  again  blew  his  nose  and,  imbibing  all  the  while 
the  pleasant,  sunny,  free  atmosphere  of  the  Common,  said, 
“But  a  year  or  two  in  jail  or  the  bughouse  would  keep  us 
from  spreading  the  doctrine  of  Marx.” 

Hymie  had  all  the  answers. 

“Why  should  it?  Discontented  prisoners  would  be  fer¬ 
tile  minds  in  which  to  sow  our  seeds.  Even  bughouses 
wouldn’t  be  out  of  the  question.  Remember  that  chapter 
in  dialectical  materialism  on  contradictions  and  absolutes. 
There’s  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  crazy  person.  But, 
enough  of  this.  Are  you  boys  with  me?” 
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“We’re  with  you  in  everything,”  said  Elmer  and  Willis 
in  the  tone  of  one  about  to  leap  from  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu¬ 
ment. 

Two  days  later  the  six  were  gathered  in  an  attic  room 
on  Beacon  St.  Hymie  was  reading  the  New  Masses ,  hav¬ 
ing  just  disposed  of  the  Daily  Worker ;  Elmer  was  stretch¬ 
ed  out  asleep  on  the  bed ;  Willis  was  shaving  before  a  crack¬ 
ed  mirror;  Bill,  Manny,  and  Tony  were  playing  rummy. 

“Figured  out  a  way  to  seize  control  of  a  city  govern¬ 
ment  yet?”  asked  Willis,  spitting  out  some  lather. 

“No,”  said  Hymie,  lost  among  the  New  Masses.  The 
card  playing  went  on,  Willis  kept  shaving,  Elmer  kept  sleep¬ 
ing.  Hymie  finished  the  article  on  Fascism  and  picked  up 
the  morning  paper  to  see  if  the  imperialistic  war  had  begun 
in  Europe.  The  imperialistic  war  was  scheduled  to  be  the 
death  rattle  of  the  capitalistic  system,  so  the  matter  was  of 
huge  importance  to  Hymie.  He  picked  up  the  paper,  scanned 
it  a  minute,  and  then  erupted  with  a  screech  of  delight. 

“Is  the  war  on?”  asked  Tony  hopefully,  throwing  down 
his  hand.  All,  even  Elmer,  who  was  rocked  to  a  sitting  po¬ 
sition  by  Hymie’s  screech,  waited  the  answer. 

“No,”  gurgled  Hymie,  “but  something  almost  as  good. 
I’ve  figured  out  a  way  to  gain  control  of  a  city  government.” 

This  time  Bill  and  Manny  put  down  their  cards,  and 
Willis  stopped  trimming  his  goatee. 

“Let  me  read  this  headline  to  you,  ‘Perrytown  to  get 
city  manager.  Horace  White,  mid-western  expert,  invited 
to  straighten  out  affairs.  Due  at  South  Station  tomorrow. 
Will  go  direct  to  city  hall.’  ” 
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“Well?”  sighed  Elmer,  settling  back  peacefully  on  the 
pillow  again. 

“Don’t  you  see.  Here’s  our  chance.  We  meet  this  guy 
White  at  the  Back  Bay  Station,  and  tell  him  the  city  officials 
changed  their  plans  and  that  we  were  delegated  to  escort 
him  to  Perrytown.  Instead,  we  escort  him  to  this  room.  A 
couple  of  us  guard  him.  I  will  pose  as  the  city  manager  and 
you  will  be  my  assistants.  They  never  saw  this  guy  before. 
There  isn’t  a  catch  in  the  whole  scheme.” 

All  looked  respectfully  at  Hymie  and  envisioned  the 
time  when  he  would  be  the  leader  of  the  proletariat  of 
America.  Hymie  merely  took  his  glasses  off  and  started 
to  wipe  them.  It  was  a  gracious  way  of  accepting  their 
admiration. 

The  next  day  the  train  from  New  York  pulled  into  the 
Back  Bay  Station.  Three  men  stepped  into  a  car  and  ad¬ 
dressed  one  of  the  passengers. 

“Mr.  White?” 

After  an  exchange  of  words,  the  passenger  took  down 
his  traveling  bag  and  left  the  train  with  the  three  men.  They 
entered  a  car  in  which  there  were  three  other  men.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  slight  struggle  as  the  car  rolled  away  from 
the  station. 

The  Perrytown  city  hall  as  usual  was  thickly  settled. 
Outside,  groups  of  men  leaned  against  its  kindly  brick  walls 
and  discussed  the  appointment  of  the  city  manager.  Inside, 
groups  of  men  lolled  in  the  hallways.  The  mayor’s  secre¬ 
tary,  a  Miss  Bertha  Stake,  waited  a  ring  of  the  phone  or  a 
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knock  on  the  door  that  would  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
city  manager.  The  mayor  nervously  paced  the  inner  office. 

A  car  drew  up  to  a  curb  in  front  of  the  city  hall.  Three 
men  emerged,  all  well  dressed  and  officious  looking.  One 
of  them  was  a  short,  bony  man  in  a  gray  business  suit.  An¬ 
other  wore  a  goatee  and  a  third  had  just  finished  blowing  his 
nose.  The  little  man  in  the  gray  business  suit  stopped  the 
group  while  he  surveyed  the  building,  meantime  absent- 
mindedly  polishing  his  glasses.  Then  they  entered. 

The  mayor’s  secretary  was  purring  into  a  phone,  con¬ 
vincing  a  constituent  that  the  mayor  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  have  the  sidewalk  repaired  in  front  of  37  Maple 
St.  Hymie,  seating  his  friends  on  a  bench  along  the  wall, 
walked  up  to  Miss  Stake’s  desk  and  nonchalantly  twirled  a 
watch  chain  until  she  freed  herself  from  the  phone. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you?”  asked  Miss  Stake,  implying 
that  she  couldn’t  do  very  much  and  besides  it  was  five  min¬ 
utes  to  her  lunch  hour. 

“I’d  like  to  see  the  mayor.” 

“The  mayor  is  seeing  no  one  today.  He  is  waiting  for 
Mr.  White,  the  new  city  manager.  Who  shall  I  say  called?” 

“Mr.  White.  Mr.  Horace  White.” 

Miss  Stake  went  into  action.  She  jumped  up.  “Wholly 
katz!”  she  exclaimed  phonetically.  Then  she  motioned 
Hymie  to  a  large  plush  chair,  pressed  a  buzzer,  announced 
that  Mr.  White  was  calling,  and  ushered  him  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Jonathan  Storer,  a  short,  fat  individual,  with  hair 
glued  to  his  scalp  in  pompadour  style,  and  with  a  pink  flower 
in  his  buttonhole. 
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“Mr.  White,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  We  want  you 
to  take  over  right  away.  Yes,  heh,  heh,  right  away.  You 
see,  if  you  don't  take  over  and  fix  everything  up,  heh,  heh, 
the  state  will.  Just  do  a  good  job  and  you  will  be  well  paid 
for  it.  Now  is  there  anything  I  can  do  before  I  leave  ?  Got 
an  appointment  to  speak  before  a  bridge  club,  you  know.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Hymie,  making  hay  while  Jonathan 
Storer  beamed.  “I  have  two  experts  with  me.  We  are  to 
be  given  full  authority.” 

“Excellent.  Heh,  heh.  Excellent.  Good  day,  Mr. 
White.” 

“Good  day,  Mr.  Storer.” 

The  next  morning,  Hymie  Schwartz,  loyal  member  of 
the  Boston  branch  of  the  Communist  party,  was  seated  in 
a  large  swivel  chair,  behind  a  mahogany  desk  in  an  office 
lavish  with  rugs,  curtains,  and  draperies.  He  was  thinking, 
and  this  time,  instead  of  wiping  his  glasses,  he  was  biting 
a  finger  nail,  the  thumb  nail  to  be  more  exact,  a  sure  sign 
that  he  was  genuinely  worried.  Nervously,  he  pressed  a 
button  on  the  desk  and  a  voice  from  nowhere,  but  unmis¬ 
takably  that  of  Miss  Stake,  sung  softly, 

“Good  morning.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do?” 

“No.”  Hymie’s  voice  was  abrupt  with  worry. 

A  telephone  rang.  Miss  Stake’s  voice  again. 

“Mr.  Hogan,  the  street  commissioner,  in  on  the  line.” 

“Let  me  talk  to  him,”  sighed  Hymie,  switching  from 
his  thumb  nail  to  that  of  his  index  finger. 

The  voice  on  the  phone  started  talking  excitedly. 

“What  about  that  garbage  contract,  Jonathan?  You 
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know  O’Flaherty  didn’t  deliver  the  mick  vote  at  the  last 
election.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  dagoes,  you’d  have  never  got 
in  again.  Now  my  slant  on  the  whole.  .  .  . 

“Just  a  minute,”  Hymie  cut  in.  “This  isn’t  the  mayor. 
This  is  the  city  manager,  Hym  .  .  .  UH,  Horace  White.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  voice  on  the  phone.  “Well,  you’ll  do. 
We  have  to  have  the  garbage  collected  some  way  even  if 
we  don’t  collect  votes  at  the  same  time.  Who’s  gonna  get 
the  job?” 

“Call  me  back  this  afternoon,”  mumbled  Hymie,  by  this 
time  having  worked  his  way  down  to  the  nail  of  his  little 
finger.  He  pressed  the  buzzer.  “Miss  Stake,  send  in  my 
com  .  .  .  my  colleagues.” 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  gathered  together. 
Willis  and  Elmer,  having  been  engaged  in  conversation  by 
a  very  friendly  group  who  said  they  were  interested  in 
building  schools,  were  now  smoking  cigars. 

Hymie  rose  seriously  from  his  swivel  chair  and  solemnly 
opened  the  meeting. 

“Comrades,  we  are  now  in  a  situation,  I  might  say  a 
pickle,  for  which  Marx  gives  us  no  answer,  not  even  in 
Das  Kapital.  We  have  prepared  ourselves  for  seizing 
control  of  government,  but  never  for  such  a  government  as 
this.  We  know  how  to  wield  power,  but  not  such  a  power 
as  this.  We  are  in  complete  control  here,  but  only  as  long 
as  we  camouflage  ourselves  as  a  city  manager  and  experts. 
We,  with  our  great  talent  for  socializing  industry,  must  bide 
our  time  with  such  unimportant  details  as  collecting  gar¬ 
bage.  What  shall  we  do,  beat  it  or  stay  until  we  are  finally 
discovered?” 
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“Beat  it,”  answered  Willis,  already  getting  fed  up  with 
shaving  every  morning.  “Hang  on  as  long  as  we  can,”  said 
Elmer,  who  had  been  noticed  in  ardent  conversation  with 
Miss  Stake.  The  debate  waxed  warm.  Finally,  Hymie  rose 
again.  Silence  awaited  his  decision. 

“Comrades,  I  have  decided.  We  will  stay  as  long  as 
we  can,  but  we  must  in  no  way  indicate  that  we  are  leaders 
in  the  proletariat  movement.  Meanwhile,  we  will  study  the 
weaknesses  of  bourgeoise  democracy.  We  will  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  city  in  the  usual  reactionary  fashion  that  cap¬ 
italists  conduct  their  governments.  But  if  we  ever  have  a 
chance  to  bore  from  within,  as  Comrade  Browder  would  put 
it,  we  will  do  so.  If  we  could  only  sneak  one  socialistic 
measure  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  I  am  positive  it  would 
find  favor  with  the  proletariat.  Who  knows,  even  with  our 
identity  known,  they  would  rise  up  and  demand  that  we 
keep  ruling  them.” 

That  week  and  the  week  after  passed  miserably  for 
Hymie,  Willis,  and  Elmer.  The  foolishness  of  democracy 
was  never  so  manifest.  Hymie  was  positive  that  when  the 
blessed  day  arrived  for  industry  to  be  socialized,  the  people 
would  weep  for  joy  at  being  freed  from  the  burden  of 
democracy.  He  watched  them  pay  taxes  on  their  homes. 
Merely  because  they  owned  homes  they  were  discriminated 
against.  He  saw  them  paying  water  taxes.  “The  next  thing 
you  know  they’ll  be  taxing  the  air  we  breath,”  mused  Hymie, 
making  a  mental  note  to  incorporate  the  line  in  his  speech 
to  the  party  brethren  at  the  next  general  meeting.  He  saw 
them  drawing  welfare.  These  were  the  dearest  to  his  heart, 
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for  here  he  saw  the  potential  nucleus  of  the  revolution.  “I 
am  sure  that  the  welfare  people  would  welcome  Socialism,” 
decided  Hymie. 


It  was  the  Wednesday  afternoon  of  the  third  week.  It 
was  a  cloudy  day  and  Hymie  kept  close  to  his  office.  And 
then  it  came.  Sweeping  in  from  the  ocean,  it  struck  New 
England  with  its  full  force.  The  hurricane,  worst  in  the 
history  of  that  section  of  the  country,  left  a  trail  of  misery 
and  disaster  in  its  wake.  And  among  the  hardest  hit  of  the 
cities  was  Perrytown. 

Hymie  was  the  chief  executive  of  the  city.  Along  with 
other  heads  of  government,  he  declared  a  state  of  emergency 
All  provisions  and  stores  were  placed  under  the  militia’s 
guard.  Hundreds  were  homeless  and  without  food.  There 
was  nothing  for  Hymie  to  do  but  issue  a  drastic  decree.  It 
read:  ALL  RECIPIENTS  OF  WELFARE  WILL  GO  ON 
HALF  RATIONS,  CHARITABLY  SHARING  THEIR  FOOD 
WITH  THE  HOMELESS.  THIS  DECREE  WILL  REMAIN 
IN  EFFECT  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE. 

He  ordered  it  to  be  posted  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa  for 
his  first  nap  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Four  hours  later  he  was  aroused  by  a  tumult.  Angry 
cries,  cat  calls,  the  beating  of  dish  pans,  defiant  curses  of 
men.  Elmer  and  Willis  came  tumbling  into  the  office  in¬ 
coherently  mumbling  about  mob  rule.  Their  frightened 
words  were  unintelligible.  Suddenly,  it  all  became  clear  to 
Hymie — the  decree.  The  welfare  people  didn’t  like  it. 

He  went  to  the  front  window  that  fronted  on  Main  St. 
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and  threw  it  open.  At  the  sight  of  him,  the  crowd  stilled  a 
moment  and  then  broke  into  fresh  epithets. 

“There  he  is  .  .  .  the  bloody  capitalist  .  .  .  starving  us 
poor  people.  Why  don’t  yuh  tell  us  to  eat  cake  ?  Share  the 
little  food  we  get  with  others!  Let  the  big  shots  and 
bankers  give  some  food.” 

Hymie  raised  his  arms,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
that  Russian  royalty  must  have  used  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution. 

“Please  be  patient.  We  .  .  .” 

The  crowd  broke  out  again. 

“Patient ...  he  wants  us  to  be  patient . . .  just  a  mouth¬ 
piece  for  those  big-shot  bankers  and  capitalists  .  .  .  wants 
us  to  share  our  food  .  .  .” 

The  militia  moved  the  crowd  with  difficulty. 

Hymie  smiled  wryly  at  Elmer  and  Willis  as  he  closed 
the  window.  It  was  still  night.  All  means  of  transportation 
were  gone  except  that  very  ancient  one.  It  was  a  long  walk 
back  to  Boston,  but  Hymie  felt  like  walking.  Perhaps  he 
was  also  drawn  by  memories  of  the  Common  in  autumn. 


Plainly  Unconstitutional 

Dear  Justice  Hughes : 

I  find  my  prof. 
Infringing  on  man’s  innate  rights. 

He  just  won’t  give  us  Thursdays  off, 
Though  Allen’s  back  on  Wednesday  nights. 
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You,  Too,  Can  Win  $1,000. 


By  John  Ryan 

I’M  warning  you,  the  Revolution  is  getting  nearer  every 
day.  As  if  it  isn’t  bad  enough  that  the  American  public 
should  be  heckled  by  twelve-year-old  nephews  who  blithely 
turn  to  the  back  of  their  arithmetic  books  and  show  you 
that  6Y2  cords  of  wood  is  the  answer  (not  73  4-9  oranges, 
as  you  had  figured),  there  has  of  late  been  an  increasing 
tendency  in  newspapers  to  run  Puzzle  Contests.  To  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  term,  it  should  perhaps  be  explained 
that  a  Puzzle  Contest  is  a  series  of  picture  puzzles,  printed 
for  the  purposes  (1)  of  giving  the  happy,  untroubled  homo 
Americanus  something  to  worry  about,  so  he  won’t  get  out 
of  practice,  and  (2)  of  providing  patients  for  mental  hos¬ 
pitals.  And  it  should  further  be  stated,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  uninitiate,  that  a  poll  taken  by  the  sampling  method 
(both  the  Dr.  JekyU  and  the  Mr.  Hyde  of  my  character 
were  interviewed) ,  has  indicated  that  the  greatest  problem 
facing  the  United  States  today  is  the  Puzzle  Contest  Prob¬ 
lem.  This  question  may  be  worded:  Should  Puzzle  Contest 
editors  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  or  merely  shot  on 
sight? 
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I  suppose  this  country  has  always  had  puzzles  of  some 
sort.  History  doesn’t  say  so  outright,  but  it  does  hint  that 
the  nation  has  never  been  completely  happy,  and  that  should 
be  proof  enough  for  anybody.  The  puzzle  situation  has  at 
no  time,  however,  been  so  acute  as  it  is  today.  Oh,  yes,  you 
probably  used  mentally  to  consign  the  inventor  of  jig-saw 
puzzles  to  a  life  of  dreary  exile  in  Wall  St.  when,  after  three 
fruitless  hours  of  toil,  you  discovered  the  cat  playing  under 
the  sideboard  with  the  missing  pieces.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  things  looked  black  at  times  for  the  crossword  puzzle 
maker  who  first  defied  the  multitudes  by  demanding  a  three 
letter  word  for  “a  large  Australian  bird.”  But  the  masses 
never  really  got  the  blood-lust  in  their  eyes  until  the  coming 
of  the  Puzzle  Contest. 

The  peaceful  existence  of  the  average  man,  who  has  be¬ 
come  rather  blas6  toward  figures  of  less  than  thirteen 
digits,  is  not  greatly  disturbed  when  his  daily  paper  first 
announces  a  $5,000.00  prize  in  a  forthcoming  “Great  Names 
Puzzle  Contest.”  Nor  does  he  display  any  overwhelming 
enthusiasm  as  he  glances  over  the  first  puzzle  in  the  series : 
a  sketch  of  a  tall  man  on  horseback  with  the  caption, 
“Father  of  his  Country,”  and,  underneath,  a  choice  from 
four  names:  Carrie  Nation,  George  Washington,  Dopey, 
Marie  Antoinette.  But  when  the  second  puzzle  proves  to  be 
a  drawing  of  a  boat  wrecked  upon  a  beach  with  the  alterna¬ 
tive  answers  of  Secretary  Hull  or  Mr.  Micawber,  the  die  is 
cast.  Our  average  man,  whom  we  shall  call  Mr.  Covington 
Potts,  is  nibbling  the  bait.  Still  he  has  no  great  desire  to 
commit  himself  to  his  family,  since  he  suspects  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  puzzles  may  be  a  little  difficult  for  even  his 
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agile  brain.  Surreptitiously,  therefore,  Covington  Potts 
sneaks  out  to  the  back  yard  and  finds  the  previous  day’s 
paper.  Drawing  his  trusty  Scout  knife,  which  he  has  had 
since,  as  a  member  of  the  Red  Squirrel  Troop,  he  was  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  make  a  fire  with  two  sticks  tipped  with  phos¬ 
phorus  and  sulphur,  Covington  thumbs  over  the  blades.  Tea 
strainer,  spade  mashie,  tire-iron — ah !  the  newspaper  cutter. 
With  a  few  deft  strokes  Mr.  Potts  removes  the  puzzle,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  other  Pottses,  who  slip  out  to  the  back 
yard  later  with  the  same  intent. 

For  a  week  Covington  Potts  suppresses  his  excitement 
as  his  superior  intellect  grapples  with  one  after  another  of 
the  puzzles  and  vanquishes  each  without  difficulty.  Finally, 
he  can  restrain  himself  no  longer;  he  reveals  all  to  his 
family,  swearing  them  to  secrecy  lest  the  neighbors  drop  in 
for  help  on  the  puzzles.  Covington  soon  regrets  this  rash 
revelation,  as  the  battle  lines  form  for  a  civil  war,  half  the 
family  insisting  that  the  prize  be  spent  for  a  new  car,  the 
rest  holding  out  for  a  trip  to  Europe.  It  is  just  about  as  the 
family  compromises,  deciding  on  both,  that  the  first  furrows 
begin  to  appear  on  the  brow  of  Covington  Potts.  It  seems 
he  can’t  decide  between  Shirley  Temple  and  Getulio  Vargas 
as  the  answer  to  Puzzle  No.  15.  But  hang  on,  Potts !  You’ve 
got  fifty-five  more  to  go! 

And  now,  his  victim  securely  ensnared,  the  Puzzle  Con¬ 
test  editor  begins  really  to  bear  down  on  Covington  Potts. 
Poor  Potts  doesn’t  mind  so  much  when  Puzzle  No.  20  asks 
him  to  apply  one  of  the  following  names :  Hannibal,  Ghandi, 
Shakespeare,  Pinnochio,  Dr.  Townsend,  to  a  drawing  of  an 
Eskimo  eating  blubber.  But  when  No.  21  is  found  to  re- 
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semble  a  surrealist  sketch  called  “Panting  Penguin  and 
Shoetrees  at  Dusk,”  listing  underneath  five  Dionnes,  Sam¬ 
son,  and  Marco  Polo,  Potts  goes  completely  berserk.  And 
it’s  just  as  well.  If  he  had  lasted  until  No.  60,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  medical  science  would  have  held  no  hope  for  him. 
Perhaps  the  most  cowardly  thing  about  the  Puzzle  Contests 
is  just  this  editorial  policy.  The  cunning  editor  contrives  to 
remove  the  contestants  to  various  mental  homes  before  he 
publishes  his  answers,  and  thus  is  in  comparatively  little 
danger  of  lynching.  True,  the  dispassionate  public-at-large 
may  conclude  that  only  by  an  eeny-meeny  process  could 
the  editor  have  arrived  at  the  answer  “Macbeth”  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  smoke  curling  from  a  cottage  chimney.  But  non¬ 
contestants  are,  of  course,  apathetic,  and  the  editors  have 
thus  far  lived  to  puzzle  another  day  and  another  Potts  (or, 
very  probably,  the  same  Potts). 

But  the  most  amazing  and  alarming  thing  about  the 
Puzzle  Contests  is  that  prizes  are  actually  awarded.  The 
reasoning  of  Covington  Potts  on  this  matter  gives  a  rather 
simple  explanation :  Thes6  winning  names  are  merely  aliases 
for  the  editor’s  relatives.  If  this  theory  were  acceptable,  I 
should  be  greatly  relieved;  but  deeper  study  of  the  situation 
invariably  reveals  that  some  people  actually  have  given  all 
the  same  answers  as  the  editor,  without  collusion.  This  is  a 
fact  of  the  gravest  concern  to  future  science.  Steeped 
though  I  have  been  since  early  youth  in  belief  in  the  Laws 
of  Chance,  my  faith  suffers  a  rude  jolt  every  time  such  a  list 
of  winners  is  printed.  After  all,  there  may  be  nothing  re¬ 
markable  in  the  fact  that  two  or  three  out  of  a  hundred 
thousand  give  the  answer  “Demosthenes”  for  a  picture  of 
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a  sand  storm  in  the  Sahara ;  but  when  the  same  two  or  three 
answer  “Coriolanus”  for  a  sketch  of  croaking  frogs,  and 
“Joan  of  Arc”  for  a  diving  Lockheed,  and  so  on  for  sev¬ 
enty  puzzles,  science  may  as  well  fold  up  its  tents.  There’s 
no  use  arguing  against  the  fact;  the  laws  of  chance  are 
dead,  and  any  time  now  we  can  expect  a  Republican  victory, 
an  approving  opinion  from  Westbrook  Pegler,  or  a  balanced 
budget. 

Oh,  for  the  day  of  the  emu ! 


Enslaved 

\ 

Vacations,  I  hear,  had  a  very  bad  year, 
With  dewy  days  and  dank  nights; 
But  I  happily  state  that  I  never  vacate. 
I  don’t  dare  miss  my  Bank  Nites. 
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The  Altar  Boy 

Go  fix  the  waiting  wood, 

Set  out  the  sacred  wine. 

And  make  the  alb  look  good. 

(Soon  it  may  be  mine.) 

You’ll  lift  the  timeless  book 
And  bend  on  trembling  knee. 

(Good  Lord,  so  quick  I  took 
Your  Grace  and  let  it  flee.) 

See  God  beneath  the  bread. 

(O  Christ!  You  are  the  wine! 

“My  Body”  so  you  said — 

May  it  soon  be  mine.) 

— Bernard  W.  J.  Frazier. 
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A  Cover  With  A 
Strange  Device 

Optimistically,  the  editors  of  the  Stylus 
begin  a  new  year,  firm  in  the  belief  that 
their  consciences  are  clear,  even  after 
writing  on  the  new  cover,  "Published  by 
the  Students  of  Boston  College."  Whether 
this  rates  as  matter  for  confession  or  not 
depends,  obviously,  on  the  students  of 
Boston  College.  Among  them  there  must 
be  men  who  would  like  to  write  for  the 
thrill  of  seeing  their  ideas  in  print,  others 
who  would  find  in  writing  a  means  of 
blowing  off  steam,  and  still  others  who  are 
true  amateurs,  writing  for  the  love  of 
writing.  For  all  of  these  the  Stylus  was 
founded,  and  it  bids  them  welcome.  If 
you  have  written  a  poem,  a  short-story, 
or  an  Analysis  of  the  Conditions  Rela¬ 
tive  to  Hog-raising  in  Southern  Gaute- 
mala,  don’t  hesitate  to  bring  it  to  the 
Stylus.  The  office  is  Room  206  in  the 
Tower  Building.  Here  you  and  your 
manuscript  will  be  welcomed  and  given 
every  consideration. 

But  perchance  you  are  a  "Civis,”  or  a 
"Pro  Bono  Publico."  If  so,  obey  the  urge. 
Pepper  the  editor  with  letters  and  the 
well-written  ones  will  be  printed. 

Well,  there  you  are.  We’ve  trustingly 
written  the  strange  device  on  the  cover; 
now  you  justify  it.  Woo  the  Muse  to¬ 
night,  and  we  guarantee  that  you’ll  read 
the  next  Stylus  with  twice  the  interest  if 
part  of  it  is  yours. 


Note  Of  Explanation 

The  editor  has  been  asked  why  the  "Poll 
of  Student  Opinion,”  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  did  not  include  a  question  on 
the  gubernatorial  race  in  Massachusetts. 
We  considered  such  a  question  unneces¬ 
sary,  since  the  results  are  too  well-known 
in  advance;  after  all,  the  entire  Senior 
class  is  taking  Ethics. 


Fascism  And  Mr.  Ickes 

Fascism  is  the  great  danger  to  our 
country  today,  according  to  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  Secretary  Ickes;  it  is  a  dangerous 
delusion  to  suppose  that  Communism  is 
the  chief  threat. 

Mr.  Ickes  has  not,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
been  influenced  by  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda;  after  all,  Mr.  Ickes  is  a  responsi¬ 
ble  public  official.  However,  perhaps  he 
has  been  a  bit  hasty  in  his  appraisal  of 
the  situation. 

Has  Mr.  Ickes  ever  considered,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  Fascism  is  a  peculiarly  Italian 
institution,  an  Italian  nationalist  move¬ 
ment  which  is  out  of  the  question  in  any 
other  country?  But  perhaps  Mr.  Ickes  is 
using  the  term  "Fascist"  in  its  broad 
sense,  to  mean  any  anti-Communist  totali¬ 
tarian  regime.  It  is  still  difficult  to  see 
how  Fascism  may  be  considerel  the  great¬ 
est  threat  here.  There  is  a  large,  well- 
organized  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States;  is  there  a  Fascist  Party?  The 
laughable  German-American  Bund  may 
come  to  mind,  but  who  can  show  any 
signs  that  this  little  group  of  paraders 
carries  any  influence  in  America?  It  is 
attacked  on  every  side  by  people  who 
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/ould  disdain  to  be  known  as  "red- 
aiters.” 

And  has  Mr.  Ickes  considered  that 
/hereas  Communism  is  supposed  to  be  a 
mrld  movement,  and  is  busily  trying  to 
pread  its  doctrine,  Fascism  has  always 
een  an  intensely  nationalistic  movement 
a  any  country?  While  foreign  money 
/ill  be  spent  in  attempting  to  bring 
Communism  to  the  United  States,  the 
nly  danger  of  Fascism  is  from  within. 

And,  finally,  has  Mr.  Ickes  considered 
hat  his  fears  are  a  reflection  on  the  gov- 
rnment  now  in  Washington?  While 
Communism  advocates  forcible  overthrow 
{  existing  regimes,  and  actually  accom- 
lished  that  in  the  one  Communist  state 
a  the  world  today,  Fascism  always  comes 
ato  power  by  legal  methods.  The  Fascist 
;overnments  were  all  democratically 
•laced  in  their  positions  of  authority; 
nly  after  their  assumption  of  power  did 
hey  show  their  true  colors.  In  the  United 
states,  then,  if  there  is  danger  of  Fascism, 
:  must  be  from  the  government  now  in 
Washington,  the  government  of  which 
he  Secretary  is  a  part.  Well,  Mr.  Ickes 
•light  to  know. 

rai  lure  Of  The  Purge 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that 
rfr.  Roosevelt  should  not  be  greatly 
liscouraged  over  the  fact  that  several 
Congressmen  whom  he  had  marked  for 
etirement  survived  the  "purge.”  After 
.11,  one  is  inclined  to  reason,  the  President 
till  has  a  rather  impressive  majority  in 
x>th  houses,  he  still  retains  his  personal 
>opuIarity  with  the  voters,  and,  above  all, 
le  is  still  in  control  of  the  patronage, 
rhere  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  deadlock 
uch  as  occurred  during  the  Hoover  re¬ 
gime,  when  President  and  Congress  nulli- 
ied  each  other’s  efforts.  His  majority  will 
indoubtedly  vote  Mr.  Roosevelt  the 
noney  he  asks  for  relief,  and  judicious 
iistribution  of  this  will  persuade  non- 
Nfew  Dealers  to  stay  in  line.  Thus  the 
President  need  not  despair  of  getting  co¬ 
operation  in  executing  the  greater  part  of 
lis  program,  despite  the  alleged  blow  to 
lis  "prestige.” 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  well  aware  that, 


partly  as  a  result  of  his  purge’s  failure, 
his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
South  will  undoubtedly  meet  serious 
snags.  By  re-electing  men  who  filibustered 
the  Anti-lynching  Bill  to  death  in  the  last 
Congress  the  Southern  States  have  evinced 
their  intention  to  keep  in  Congress  a  very 
determined  obstructionist  bloc,  which,  we 
may  be  sure,  will  be  vigilant  against  al¬ 
teration  of  the  status  quo  in  the  South. 
The  President  will  be  forced  constantly 
to  compromise  with  this  group  in  return 
for  their  pledge  not  to  filibuster.  We  well 
remember  the  fate  of  the  Wages-Hours 
Bill,  the  teeth  of  which  the  Southern  Con¬ 
gressmen  succeeded  in  extracting  before 
they  would  allow  its  passage.  Thus  na¬ 
tional  reforms  are  slowed  to  the  tempo 
of  the  South. 

All  this  Mr.  Roosevelt  considered  well 
before  intervening  in  Southern  elections, 
a  drastic  step  of  which  his  chief  political 
adviser  is  believed  to  have  disapproved. 
The  President  saw  that  unless  he  could 
have  in  Congress  men  more  loyal  to  him 
than  to  the  Southern  conservative  tradi¬ 
tions,  he  might  well  be  incapable  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  "one-third  of  a  nation” — or,  to  be 
statistically  more  accurate,  the  one-half  of 
a  nation — whose  living  standard  is  such 
a  blot  on  the  American  economy.  His 
method  of  accomplishing  this  end  was  the 
purge,  and  even  today,  after  its  failure,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  method  was  necessary. 
Only  through  the  intercession  of  some 
outside  popular  figure  will  the  South  ever 
be  able  to  elect  men  not  backed  by  the 
die-hard  Southern  machines. 

Yes,  the  purge  has  failed.  Yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  their  victories  have 
invariably  reflected  credit  on  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  opponents.  Perhaps  the  public  may 
be  excused  for  snickering  when  the  Press 
pictures  as  a  St.  George  defending  De¬ 
mocracy  from  the  dragon  Roosevelt,  a 
candidate  who  must  resurrect  hatreds  and 
passions  of  six  decades  ago  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  issue.  No  matter  what  our  opinion 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  his  purge,  we  can 
hardly  be  proud  of  having  such  men  in 
our  government.  But  the  very  success  of 
such  a  campaign  lends  added  meaning  to 
the  President’s  summary  of  the  results: 
"It  takes  a  long,  long  time  to  bring  the 
past  up  to  the  present.” 


Patriot  —  1938 

Now  take  it  easy,  Ben;  you’ve  got  all  day 
To  stall  around,  and  you  collect  your  pay 
No  matter  how  much  work  you  do.  Why,  look 
At  me ;  in  all  my  three  years  here,  I’ve  took 
My  time — and  I’m  here  yet;  I  ain’t  been  fired. 

So  take  your  time ;  it  ain’t  right  to  get  tired 
For  thirteen  bucks  a  week.  A  few  queer  guys, 

Like  that  one  sweatin’  over  there,  ain’t  wise 
To  things  ’round  here  like  I  am.  That  guy  there, 
Swingin’  his  pick  as  if  he  didn’t  care 
Whether  the  boss  was  near  or  not — he’s  thick! 

I  told  him  so  this  mornin’ — “Not  so  quick, 

Bud,  ’cause  you  make  the  rest  of  us  look  bad, 
Workin’  like  that,”  sez  I;  but  he  got  mad, 

Says  he’s  a  worker;  worked  hard  all  his  life, 

Reared  a  whole  flock  of  kids,  him  an’  his  wife 
Built  up  a  home,  and  wouldn’t  be  here  now 
If  he  could  only  make  the  bank  allow 
Him  more  time  on  a  mortgage.  While  he’s  here, 

He’s  gonna  work,  he  says  ....  Remember,  we’re 
Wise  to  the  game,  he’s  not ....  My  kid’s  up  North, 
The  C.  C.  C.’s.  No  good  around  the  house;  not  worth 
A  hang — no  job — the  government  is  good 
Enough  for  me,  so  I  let  him  chop  wood 
For  Uncle  Sam  ....  I  could’ha  had  a  job 
Last  week ;  the  mill  is  pickin’  up,  and  Bob — 

You  know  him — my  old  boss — wanted  me  back. 
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But  I  should  work,  when  I  get  as  much  jack 
For  gassin’  here.  My  Jennie — that’s  the  wife — 

Ditched  me  two  months  ago  ....  This  is  the  life — 

A  little  work,  a  little  beer  at  night, 

Whiskey  on  week-ends;  maybe  I  get  tight 
Every  so  often.  Well,  guess  it’s  no  loss — 

Something  to  live  for — say,  is  that  the  boss 
Cornin’  this  way  ?  Just  shovel  once  or  twice — 

Make  it  look  good  ....  Okay  ....  Now,  ain’t  it  nice 
To  be  alone  again?  Ha,  ha  ... .  Say,  are 
You  gonna  vote  tomorrow?  I  told  Farr 
I’d  get  a  few  guys  for  him  ....  Say,  he’s  swell — 

More  dough  for  us,  he  says ;  I  heard  him  tell 

The  boys  at  Joe’s  that  he’d  push  any  bill 

For  more  relief ;  I’ll  vote  for  him  until 

The  cows  come  home,  at  that  rate  .  .  .And  thanks,  Ben  .  .  . 

Me  vote?  Of  course — I’m  a  good  citizen! 

— John  C.  Moynihan. 
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How  To  Win  Friends 

If  you  your  lips 
Would  keep  from  slips 
Five  things  observe  with  care : 

Of  whom  you  speak, 

To  whom  you  speak, 

And  how  and  when  and  where. 

If  you  your  ears 
Would  save  from  jeers 
These  things  keep  mildly  hid : 

“Myself”  and  “I,” 

And  “Mine”  and  “My,” 

And  how  “I”  do  or  did. 

— Paul  L.  Ryan. 
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Value  Received 


By  Wendell  Turley 


HERE  it  hung,  a  triumph  of  artistic  projection,  eloquent 


JL  in  black  and  white,  yet  not  eloquent  either,  but  as 
real  as  life,  autonomous,  expressive  somehow  of  itself  only. 
The  view  was  from  an  upper  coign  of  the  dark  foreland,  of 
which  spurs  showed  beneath;  patches  of  whitening  surf 
creamed  here  and  there,  into  the  distance,  up  the  long  sweep 
of  jagged  rocks ;  and  under  the  arched  sky,  quietly  on  the 
gray  expanse  of  ocean  the  schooner  lay,  hove  to,  bow  shore¬ 
ward,  her  masts  and  spars  naked  to  the  wind. 

Joy  rose  in  Michael  as  he  looked.  Out  of  the  depths  of 
his  consciousness  it  welled,  spreading  through  and  over 
his  whole  frame.  It  was  the  selfsame  enchantment  he  had 
known  of  an  afternoon  years  ago,  the  time  he  had  first 
heard  the  brazen  ecstasies  of  Wagner,  the  silvery  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  the  Spring  Song  in  “Die  Meistersinger.”  He 
was  now,  as  he  had  been  then,  aware  of  but  two  things.  He 
was  sure  that  the  glowing  earth  enwrapped  a  secret  of  trans¬ 
cendent  import,  that  all  creation  mattered,  that  he  him¬ 
self  mattered  supremely;  and  in  the  object  that  evoked  this 
conviction  he  recognized  a  symbol  to  cherish  and  preserve. 

The  yawp  of  a  klaxon  whipped  Michael  from  his  brown 
study.  He  hesitated  an  instant,  then  turned  from  the  win¬ 
dow  and  entered  the  shop.  The  shopkeeper  came  forward. 

“I’ve  been  noticing  that  seascape,”  said  Michael,  point- 
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in g.  “I  wish  you’d  tell  me  what  kind  it  is — the  technique, 
I  mean, — and  who  did  it.” 

“It’s  a  wash  drawing,”  said  the  shopkeeper.  “It’s  one 
of  Relyea’s.  He  illustrates  books.” 

“It’s  not  a  print  copy?” 

“No,  it’s  the  original.” 

“How  much  do  you  ask  for  it?” 

“Two  dollars.” 

Michael  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  Then : 

“If  you  shouldn’t  sell  it  within  a  few  days,  will  it  be 
taken  out  of  the  window?” 

“If  it  isn’t  sold  by  Saturday  we’ll  file  it  away.  We 
change  our  window  display  every  Saturday.” 

“Thank  you.”  Michael  went  out. 

Across  the  street,  on  the  Common,  he  sat  down.  The 
benches  were  deserted.  A  few  passers-by  hurried  north 
and  south.  A  squadron  of  pigeons  wheeled  in  formation, 
chesty,  solemn,  like  dictators  on  an  outing.  Two  dollars. 
He  stared  at  his  shoes.  It  was  growing  chilly  in  the  twi¬ 
light. 

He  plodded  up  to  Beacon  Street,  thence  to  Mount  Ver¬ 
non;  soon  he  was  on  Pinckney,  corner  of  Anderson — Pinck¬ 
ney  Street  with  its  brick  sidewalks,  its  tall  red-brick  houses 
flaunting  bay  windows  and  chimney  pots,  its  air  of  quaint 
snugness,  of  antique  gentility.  From  this  corner  the  street 
drops  sharply  to  the  west,  skirting  Louisburg  Square,  and 
the  river  appears,  a  vistaed  span  of  brightness.  To  Michael 
it  seemed  like  fading  moire  with  sheen  obscured.  A  layer 
of  heather,  turning  amaranthine,  streaked  the  horizon  above 
the  Institute.  Automobile  lights  shuttled  on  the  Cambridge 
side,  and  overhead  the  stars  were  gaining. 
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Michael  had  come  here  often,  urged  by  some  kinship  of 
association.  In  this  spot,  just  standing,  he  could  relax 
mentally,  could  think  constructively.  And  now  exhilara¬ 
tion  held  him,  and  his  eager  brain  threw  off  a  phantasma¬ 
goria  of  whirling  images. 

Two  dollars.  It  could  be  managed,  no  doubt,  but  after 
all,  shouldn’t — well,  wasn’t  it  a  bit  prodigal  ?  He  answered 
himself.  You  Manichaean.  Narrow  back.  Stuffed  shirt. 
Port  Royalist. 

Yes,  Port  Royalist.  He  would  always  fetch  back  this 
way  on  religion.  Utterly  straight  and  secular  the  line  might 
seem,  but  always,  unpredictably,  it  veered  round  to  the  same 
quarter.  Or,  to  alter  the  figure,  no  matter  how  straight  one 
saw  the  line,  it  always  proved  to  be  a  circumference  with 
the  same  center.  Why  shouldn’t  it  be  so  ?  Why  should  any¬ 
body  count  it  strange  ?  People  did.  It  surprised  them  that 
religion  was  important.  Religion?  Oh  yes.  It  had  its 
place,  to  be  sure.  “A  significant  element  of  Western  civi¬ 
lization,”  the  speaker  at  the  Forum  had  noted  purringly, 
after  canvassing  climate.  A  square  in  the  design  for  living, 
a  specialized  field.  Orange  juice,  business,  golf,  dentistry 
— and  of  course  religion.  One  of  the  inevitables.  One  of  the 
amenities  even,  but  with  this  peculiarity :  if  you  showed  an 
interest  in  it,  you  were  queer.  You  could  play  yourself 
under  at  the  horses,  or  go  to  all  the  ball  games,  or  see  every 
movie — and  you’d  be  only  a  fan.  But  if  religion  galvanized 
you,  you  were  an  odd  zooks,  and  people  eyed  you  warily 
and  made  pats  to  see  if  their  money  was  safe. 

People!  Jerking  Judas,  how  they  rasped  him,  and  how 
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hellishly  fascinating  they  were!  In  the  street-car  you 
knocked  against  them,  men  and  women,  their  faces  bovine, 
stolid,  fatuous,  their  gum-glutted  jaws  weaving  up  and  down 
with  extravagant  carelessness,  toughly,  rhythmically, 
ceaselessly.  Gum-chewing — the  refuge  of  a  vacant  mind, 
Lenin  (or  was  it  Stalin?)  had  observed.  The  opiate  of  the 
people,  he  might  have  said.  Religion  wasn’t.  These  people 
didn’t  have  any.  Eating,  sleeping,  working,  the  tabloid,  the 
car,  the  daily  number — that  was  the  whole  story.  They 
chuckled  with  sly  mirth,  or  shook  with  coarse  guffaws,  at 
the  double-entendre ;  they  were  titillated  by  vulgarity,  can- 
nily  amused  at  inebriates.  To  the  political  shyster  they 
bore  an  unquenchable  love.  He  was  their  Robin  Hood,  cru- 
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sading  against  the  affluent,  and  his  swindles  were  sanctified. 
Inveterate  nincompoops,  their  faith  in  hokum  was  matched 
only  by  their  execrable  taste. 

Such  was  our  democracy.  He  was  afraid  he  did  not 
believe  in  democracy  any  longer.  The  dictatorship  of  the 
stupid,  the  rule  of  the  reckless,  the  triumph  of  the  trivial — 
it  was  all  those.  And  yet — was  there  anything  preferable 
to  it  that  had  ever  been  tried?  Aristocracy,  fascism,  feud¬ 
alism,  autocracy,  oligarchy,  plutocracy — they  all  rested  on 
the  tenet  that  might  makes  right.  Once  he  had  been  certain 
that  democracy  was  the  only  just  form  of  government,  ergo 
the  only  one  a  Christian  could  rightly  support.  But  this 
was  a  glittering  generality.  It  might  be  true  in  the  abstract, 
but  you  couldn’t  apply  the  principle  satisfactorily  in  all 
cases.  There  had  to  be  arbitrary  qualifications.  Principles 
were  always  running  out  on  you  like  that.  Well,  then,  the 
closest  approximation  to  the  ideal.  Yes,  but  what  was  the 
closest  approximation?  Could  this  whole  matter  be  settled 
at  all  ?  Would  he  ever  get  it  straight  in  his  lifetime  ?  The 
thing  was  of  consequence.  Earlier  in  the  day,  before  this 
evening,  he  hadn’t  cared,  especially,  but  now  he  must  know. 

He  must  figure  out  these  people,  too.  He  was  twenty 
now.  Would  the  years,  as  they  glided  on,  assimilate  him 
to  that  great  human  mass?  Would  it  engulf  him  in  the 
end — obliterate  so  much  that  he  held  most  precious?  He 
was  poor  now.  Would  a  trail  of  the  world’s  wealth  make 
him  even  as  these  creatures — an  audience  insensible,  drug¬ 
ged,  asleep  at  the  symphony,  missing  all?  He  had  not  yet 
been  weaned  from  books.  Would  a  separation  from  them 
disenchant  him  out  of  hand,  so  that  all  his  fool’s  castle 
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would  come  tumbling  about  his  ears  with  a  mocking  roar? 
Would  he  some  day  be  cautious,  prudent,  calculating,  defer¬ 
ential  ? 

St.  Issac  forfend!  And  the  picture  in  Goodspeed’s  for 
a  talisman.  He  would  certainly  own  it.  To  the  left  of  the 
mantel — that  would  be  the  place  for  it.  Near  his  books, 
and  setting  off  Botticelli’s  winsome,  girlish  Madonna,  whose 
exquisite  mouth  was  such  a  help  to  him.  Ruskin  had  un¬ 
derstood  the  way  it  was  with  pictures. 

Two  dollars.  He  would  have  it  in  a  week  and  a  half. 
No  tobacco.  He  could  save  three  double  car  fares.  He 
could  whittle  on  lunches.  At  Mass  he  would  grab  a  seat 
on  the  left,  and  when  the  box  was  passed  round  he  would 
throw  in  a  cent.  He  would  not  mind  it  if  Chisel-Chin  Charlie 
saw  the  cent,  but  he  was  anxious  that  Mr.  Joyce,  who  had 
the  right  side,  should  not.  Sometimes  Fr.  Rory  collected. 
Eh,  hien — as  the  characters  in  French  plays  were  forever 
saying — he  would  not  mind  it  even  if  Fr.  Rory  saw  the  cent. 
Fr.  Rory,  of  course,  would  mind  it  very  much,  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  accept  it  and  would  speak  out  to  shame  him, 
but  he  wouldn’t  care.  He  had  never  liked  Fr.  Rory,  though 
he  loved  him  in  a  Christian  way,  and  though  he  had  often 
tried  to  like  him,  especially  after  each  confession.  What 
puzzled  him  was,  how  could  Fr.  Rory  be  so  arrogant  and 
sarcastic  when  he  must  have  read  the  New  Testament?  A 
priest  should  be  kindly  and  humble — humbler  than  his  flock, 
just  as  the  saints  were  humblest  of  all.  He  thought  of  the 
day  his  little  cousin  John,  then  seven  or  eight,  had  been 
overhauled  in  confession  by  Fr.  Rory  for  not  remembering 
the  Confiteor.  On  the  way  home  from  church,  his  feelings 
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wounded,  he  had  begun  to  shy  stones  at  an  apple  tree  for 
consolation,  and  when  his  indignant  sister  had  pointed  out 
that  this  was  a  sin,  the  boy  had  answered  in  desperation: 
“Maybe  it  is,  but  it  serves  that  ole  priest  right.”  That  was 
the  worst  of  it.  People  mistook  Fr.  Rory  for  God.  He  had 
a  sneaking  idea  that  Fr.  Rory  liked  to  be  mistaken  for  God. 
But  you  had  to  admit  he  was  a  good  orator.  And  possibly 
the  harm  was  not  too  great.  Because  for  every  soul  he 
scared  away  from  the  Church,  another  soul  was  gently  led 
into  her  fold  by  the  incomparable  Fr.  Sterling. 

Magnificent,  saintly,  shrewd  Fr.  Sterling.  Bow-legged 
and  five-foot-four,  he  had  nothing  petty  in  his  make-up ;  he 
was  completely  selfless.  You  couldn’t  offend  him ;  you  could 
talk  to  him  with  absolute  freedom.  Once  when  Michael  had 
confessed  that  he  had  said  uncharitable  things  about  Fr. 
Rory,  Fr.  Sterling  had  admonished:  “Michael,  the  soul  has 
facets  that  only  God  knows,  and  these  may  be  lovelier  than 
what  you  and  I  see.”  Michael  would  not  easily  forget  that. 
Fr.  Sterling  he  conceived  to  be  a  twentieth-century  avatar 
of  Manzoni’s  St.  Charles  in  The  Betrothed.  Strength 
and  sweetness  in  that  sovereign  blend  which  is  uniquely 
Christian. 

There  were  other  exemplars.  She,  for  all  her  youth, 
was  the  feminine  counterpart  of  the  priest  if  ever  there  was 
one.  You  could  see  it  in  the  snapshot  of  her  taken  when 
she  was  nine.  He  treasured  that  snapshot.  Was  there  ever 
such  radiance?  In  Beatrice  Portinari,  perhaps,  at  the  same 
age.  But  the  miracle  was,  she  still  had  it.  Ordinarily 
something  died  in  children  as  the  years  swept  forward.  It 
was  a  truth  poignant  enough  for  Thompson  to  immortalize. 
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But  she  had  not  lost — what  was  it  that  she  had  not  lost? 
He  had  been  reading  Man  the  Unknown ,  and  Dr.  Carrel’s 
words  came  back  to  him: 

“In  modern  civilization  individuals  whose  conduct  is 
inspired  by  a  moral  ideal  are  very  seldom  encountered.  How¬ 
ever,  such  individuals  still  exist.  We  cannot  help  noticing 
their  aspect  when  we  meet  them.  Moral  beauty  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  very  striking  phenomenon.  He  who  has  con¬ 
templated  it  but  once  never  forgets  its  aspect.  This  form 
of  beauty  is  far  more  impressive  than  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  of  science.  It  gives  to  those  who  possess  its  divine 
gifts  a  strange,  an  inexplicable  power.” 

She  was  the  type  he  would  choose  to  marry  had  it  been 
his  destiny  to  marry.  He  hoped  he  was  the  type  she  would 
choose,  for  he  wanted  much  to  believe  that  their  stars  had 
crossed,  that  they  were  affinities;  but  he  was  conscious  of 
being  very,  very  inferior  to  her,  and  of  being  proud  that  he 
was  inferior,  since  only  on  those  terms  could  he  worship. 

And  as  he  stood  bemused  in  the  gathering  gloom,  lean¬ 
ing  on  long  legs  against  a  lamp-post,  heedless  of  walkers 
who  brushed  him  with  curious  eyes,  the  face  of  the  girl 
dwindled  and  his  vision  opened  once  more  on  a  wild  sea- 
coast,  a  gray,  tranquil  ocean,  and  a  schooner  riding  at 
anchor  under  the  deep  canopy  of  the  heavens. 

Ten  days  later  Michael’s  grandmother  saw  him  come  in 
from  the  street,  a  package  under  his  arm,  and  mount  the 
stairs  to  his  room.  She  divined  he  was  excited.  When  he 
had  not  reappeared  within  twenty  minutes,  she  ascended 
the  stairs  herself.  Usually  careful  not  to  interrupt  him  in 
his  studies,  she  invaded  his  quarters  whenever  she  judged 
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his  welfare  required  her  aid  and  comfort.  Furthermore, 
this  afternoon  she  was  curious.  Her  knock  brought  swift 
admittance 

Michael  was  spread  in  his  Morris  chair,  writing.  On 
the  desk  opposite  him  was  a  picture  that  had  not  been  there 
earlier  in  the  day. 

“Well,  Michael,”  said  the  old  lady,  “I  see  you’ve  got 
what  you  went  after.” 

Michael  put  down  his  writing  and  sighed. 

“I  wish,  Gram,  I  had  never  bought  it.” 

“Why  is  that,  Michael.” 

“The  picture  just  doesn’t  give  me  any  pleasure  now 
that  I  have  it.”  He  knitted  his  forehead.  “And  I  had 
counted  on  it  so.  It  had  come  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  me. 
It  set  something  going  in  me.  I  can’t  really  explain.  As 
long  as  it  was  in  the  window,  and  as  long  as  it  was  out  of 
the  window  and  I  was  waiting  to  buy  it,  I  felt  the  effect  of 
it.  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  me.  I  thought  it  would 
always  be  a  stimulus,  an  incentive  to  me,  if  I  owned  it.  And 
now  I  do  own  it,  and  here  it  is — and  what?”  He  squinted 
wryly.  “Gram,  the  thing  actually  oppresses  me.  It’s  as 
flat  as  a  pancake.” 

His  grandmother  smiled.  “Michael,”  she  said,  “it’s  a 
good  picture.  Can’t  you  see  that  what  you’re  suffering  from 
is  nothing  but  a  reaction?” 

“No,  Gram,”  said  Michael  very  positively.  “I’ve  had 
my  rebounds,  yes,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them.  I  know  my¬ 
self  too  well.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  have  some  share  of  intui¬ 
tion.  And,  Gram,  I’ve  learned  what  the  trouble  is,  and  I 
thank  God  the  lesson  has  cost  me  only  two  dollars.” 
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“The  trouble  is  what,  then?” 

“Simply  our  infernal  craze  to  possess,  to  own  what  we 
call  property.  We  all  have  it.  I  take  that  back.  We  all 
have  it  except  religious  and  a  few  nuts — perhaps  I  should 
say  “a  few  other  nuts,”  in  obeisance  to  the  language  of  the 
lazy.  We  won’t  be  contented  with  truth,  goodness,  beauty, 
essence,  character,  personality.  These  are  all  around  us, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  not  contingent  upon  owner¬ 
ship.  But  we  keep  reaching  out  after  the  thing,  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  measurable  hunk  of  stone,  wood,  metal,  paper,  cloth, 
human  flesh,  or  what  have  you.  That  is  why  bankers  leap 
from  skyscrapers,  and  why  rakes  and  unrequited  lovers 
blow  their  brains  out.  Things  are  all  right,  of  course,  if 
we  take  them  in  the  stride.  They  mediate  the  other  entities 
to  us,  just  as  that  picture  did  to  me.  But  as  soon  as  we  try 
to  seize  them,  to  tie  them  to  ourselves  materially,  they 
play  us  false.  They  weren’t  meant  to  achieve  more  for  us 
than  to  suggest;  they  touch — they  only  touch — our  imagi¬ 
nations;  they  are  delicate;  and  they  are  spoiled  for  us  by 
the  violence  of  greed.” 

“Michael,”  replied  his  grandmother,  who  was  an  emi¬ 
nently  practical  woman,  and  who  sometimes  feared  for  his 
health,  “your  grandfather  often  says,  when  the  subject  of 
female  comeliness  is  broached,  that  while  he  has  no  clear 
memory  of  the  night  he  proposed  to  me,  he  infers  that  the 
lights  in  my  mother’s  front  parlor  were  very  low.  Now 
may  not  the  lighting  in  Goodspeed’s — ” 

But  Michael  wasn’t  attending.  His  brows  were  smooth 
once  more,  his  eyes  untroubled,  and  he  was  rapt  in  thought. 
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Two  Green  Reds 

By  Thomas  F.  Quinn 


He  always  wanted  to  be  a  Communist, 
But  he  couldn’t  pass  his  screen  test . 


LOVE  was  burgeoning  in  the  heart  of  Tryingham  Trebb. 
It  was  not,  Tryingham  would  have  assured  you,  the 

perfect  profile  of  this  adorable  creature  sitting  just  in  front 

\ 

of  him  in  the  bus;  it  was  not  her  light  silken  tresses,  her 
long  lashes,  nor  the  tilt  of  her  nose,  although  a  lesser  man 
may  not  have  entirely  ignored  these  factors;  what  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  overworking  his  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
was,  Tryingham  has  always  maintained,  the  sentiment  this 
delightful  damsel  was  at  the  moment  expressing  to  her 
companion  in  the  seat  beside  her. 

“That  picture?  I  should  say  not!  I  never  intend  to 
see  Moon  Over  Cape  Breton,  N .  S.,  or  any  other  of  Dorothy 
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Ducky’s  pictures.  Any  actress  who’s  getting  four  thousand 
a  week  and  still  hasn’t  become  a  Communist  shouldn’t  be 
encouraged.  She’s  a  menace  to  sane  people!” 

Horror-stricken  though  he  was  at  the  crime  of  Dorothy 
Ducky,  Tryingham  Trebb  felt  just  a  little  grateful  to  her 
for  her  part  in  thus  disclosing  to  him  a  kindred  spirit.  For 
obviously  this  fellow-passenger  was  a  kindred  spirit.  She 
too  had  probably  been  ambitious  since  childhood  for  the 
social  prestige  of  being  a  Communist.  She  too  had  longed 
for  the  day  when  she  could  draw  a  movie  actress’  salary 
and  be  entitled  to  carry  a  red  flag.  Who  knows,  thought 
Tryingham,  perhaps  she,  like  himself,  had  even  won  a 
screen  test  in  the  Strand  Theater  Beano,  and  had,  like  him, 
ignominiously  flunked,  so  near  and  yet  so  far  from  her 
ambition.  No  wonder  this  poor  pawn  of  fate  disliked  Dor¬ 
othy  Ducky,  who  could  well  afford  to  be  a  Communist,  but 
was  too  stupid  to  take  advantage  of  her  opportunities ! 

Experience  lends  great  weight  to  the  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  like  a  sharp  crack  behind  the  ear  to  do  an 
efficient  job  of  disturbing  one  who  is  musing,  and  especially 
a  sharp  crack  administered  by  a  bus  window  when  the  bus 
has  rather  clumsily  hurdled  a  pot-hole.  It  is  hardly  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  that  the  musings  of  Tryingham  Trebb 
came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  as  his  occipital  bone  creased 
a  pane  of  glass.  And  it  is  less  surprising  that  he  then  dis¬ 
covered  with  a  start  that  the  seat  in  front  of  him  was 
empty,  for  the  goddess  was,  indeed,  gone. 

“But  I’m  telling  you,  Gifford,”  protested  Tryingham  as, 
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late  that  night,  he  eased  his  swollen  feet  into  a  tub  of  hot 
water,  the  while  gazing  ruefully  at  the  translucent  soles  of 
his  shoes,  “I  had  to  try  and  find  her.  I  couldn’t  let  a  rare 
girl  like  that  just  vanish  into  thick  air  down  by  the 
abattoir.” 

“Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  mastermind,”  queried 
Gifford  Coverton,  who  shared  the  apartment  with  T.  Trebb, 
“that  after  that  head  of 
yours  has  performed  its 
function  of  keeping  those 
twenty-seven  hairs  sus¬ 
pended  above  your  body,  it 
still  has  a  few  inconse¬ 
quential  duties  such  as 
thinking?” 

“Well,  no;  now  that 
you  mention  it,”  admitted 
Tryingham. 

“If  you’d  used  your 
squash  instead  of  your  feet 
those  bunions  would  be 
mere  figments  of  your 
mind!” 

“It’s  just  as  well. 

Mental  corn-plasters  are  so 
expensive.” 

“Chasing  around  all  day,  trying  to  track  her  down, 
when  any  half-wit  would  have  had  sense  enough  to  contact 
Maurice  Fildenburg!” 

Maurice  Fildenburg!  What  a  thrill  ran  through  Try- 
ingham’s  spinal  column  at  the  mention  of  that  name!  Fil- 
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denburg!  the  only  member  of  his  boyhood  gang  who  had 
made  a  real  success  in  life;  not  merely  a  Communist,  but 
a  leader  of  the  party  ! 

“But  why,”  Tryingham  managed  to  ask  when  he  had 
regained  his  breath,  “why — him?”  Reverent  awe  restrained 
him  from  pronouncing  that  great  name. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  persuade  Maurice  to  run  a 
Beano,”  Gifford  explained  patiently.  “Offer  a  Communist 
membership  card  as  the  prize,  and  you’ll  be  sure  to  meet 
your  elusive  damsel  there.  If  you  want  to,  you  can  collect 
tickets  at  the  door  till  she  comes  in.” 

“Gifford,”  said  Tryingham,  in  the  hushed  tone  of  one 
contemplating  a  wonder  of  nature,  “you  are  without  doubt 
the  feline’s  nightshirt!” 

It  was  hardly  noon  when  Tryingham  Trebb  presented 
his  hat,  cane,  and  card  to  the  Fildenburg  butler,  who  raised 
his  eyebrows  at  the  idea  of  calling  so  early,  but  thought 

it  possible  that  the  master  might  be  out  of  bed. 

1  % 

Sure  enough,  the  Trebb  heels  had  been  cooled  no  more 
than  half  an  hour  when  the  great  man  entered  the  ante¬ 
room. 

“Good  morning,”  said  Tryingham.  “How  are  you,  Mr. 
Fildenburg?” 

The  great  Fildenburg  snorted.  “How  am  I?”  he  roared. 
“How  am  I!  If  that  isn’t  a  typical  question  of  a  dirty  Cap¬ 
italist  leech,  who  sucks  the  very  life-blood  of  the  suffering 
proletariat!  ‘How  am  I!’  he  asks,  his  belly  full  of  the  food 
he  stole  from  laborers’  mouths !  In  his  hand  you  can  almost 
see  the  Capitalist  slave-lash  and  yet  he  asks — ” 
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“What’s  the  matter,  Mr.  Fildenburg?”  asked  Trying- 
ham  in  some  alarm,  edging  nearer  the  door. 

“He  questions  me  again!  Comrades,  are  you  going  to 
stand  for  this  Fascist- Jesuit  plot  to  sabotage  this  meeting? 
Are  you — ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir”  interrupted  the  butler,  sidling 
up  to  his  employer  and  whispering  in  his  ear. 

“Oh  yes!  Of  course.  I’m  very  sorry,  Mr.  Grebb.” 
Fildenburg  was  speaking  in  a  subdued  tone.  “I’m  sorry, 
but  I  thought  I  was  answering  questions  on  the  Common. 
Have  a  cigar,  sir.  Now  what  were  we  discussing?” 

It  was  not  difficult,  Tryingham  found,  to  gain  approval 
for  a  Beano  at  a  dollar  a  head,  and  Comrade  Fildenburg  was 
actually  enthusiastic  about  one  part  of  his  proposal — the 
part  designating  Maurice  Fildenburg  as  treasurer.  In  an 
expansive  mood,  Maurice  even  endorsed  the  suggestion  that 
the  two  prizes — Communist  membership  cards — be  in  the 
bag  for  any  two  people  whom  Tryingham  should  name  on 
the  big  night. 

Thus  it  was  that  Geraldine  Reldayme,  browsing,  as  was 
her  custom,  over  her  newspaper  while  she  swayed  none  too 
rhythmically  at  the  end  of  a  strap  in  the  subway  train,  stiff¬ 
ened  with  sudden  surprise  as  a  large  advertisement  caught 
her  eye.  This  maneuver  was  perhaps  not  the  wisest  course 
at  the  moment,  since  the  train  was  rounding  a  curve  and 
Geraldine  came  very  close  to  landing  in  the  lap  of  the  col¬ 
lege  lad  sitting  in  front  of  her.  But  her  apologies  were 
brief,  for  she  was  anxious  to  read  on: 
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Your  Opportunity  At  Last! 

Why  wait  until  you  are  a  movie  actor 
or  producer? 

You  can  be  a  Communist  now! 


Attend  the  grand 

BEANO 

and  win  one  of  the  two  big 

PRIZES-- 

CARDS  OF  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 


Time:  Thursday,  8  P.  M. 
Place:  Communist  Headquarters 
Abraham  Lincoln  Hall 


And  thus  it  was  that  Geraldine  Keldayme,  elbowing  through 
the  line  at  Abraham  Lincoln  Hall  on  Thursday  night,  re¬ 
ceived  a  rather  nerve-jarring  surprise.  One  doesn’t  nor¬ 
mally  expect,  when  offering  one’s  ticket  to  the  young  man 
at  the  door,  to  see  said  young  man  jump  from  his  seat  as 
if  a  6%  inch  hatpin  has  recently  been  inserted  at  the  base 
of  his  spine.  Nor  is  it  the  usual  custom,  thought  Geraldine, 
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for  this  young  man  to  gesticulate  wildly  for  another  to  take 
his  place,  the  while  he,  straightening  his  tie,  offers  to  es¬ 
cort  a  beano-player  to  her  seat.  If  it  were  the  usual  cus¬ 
tom,  reasoned  Geraldine  (she  was  very  quick  at  figures), 
about  two  thousand  young  ticket-takers  would  be  required 
for  this  evening,  and  that  is  more  ushers  than  the  Met  has. 

Nevertheless,  unusual  though  they  may  have  been, 
these  were  exactly  the  things  which  had  happened  to  Ger¬ 
aldine  Keldayme,  and  she  now  found  herself  walking 
through  the  building  with  the  ex-ticket-taker. 

“Nice  day,  today,  wasn’t  it?”  said  Tryingham  Trebb, 
for  it  was  indeed  he. 

“It  was  ”  answered  Geraldine. 

Hmm.  Wrong  approach,  thought  Tryingham.  Have  to 
try  again:  “What  do  you  think  of  Pittsburg’s  chances  this 
year?” 

“Huh?”  Not  an  inquiry;  merely  cold  disinterest. 

“Look  here,”  burst  out  Tryingham,  “would  you  like  to 
win  tonight?  Well,  I  can  fix  it  for  you.” 

“Would  I?”  Geraldine’s  eyes  widened.  “Well,  how  do 
you  do,  Mr. — ” 

“Trebb.” 

“Mr.  Trebb.  My  name  is  Geraldine  Keldayme.  I’m 
awf ’ly  glad  to  meet  you.” 

Note  for  the  ice  patrol,  mused  Tryingham  as  the  pair 
hurried  to  Fildenburg’s  office:  “Use  direct  approach  to  melt 
bergs  quickly.  Far  more  efficient.”  No  more  backing  and 
filling  for  Tryingham. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Fildenburg.  I’ve  come  to  enter  the 
names  of  the  two  winners — ” 
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“And  new  members  of  the  party!”  beamed  Maurice. 
“Long  live  Comrade  Stalin!  And  now  you  will  devote  your¬ 
selves  to  our  program  of  Jobs,  Security,  Democracy,  and 
Peace.” 

“Democracy!”  echoed  Tryingham  in  a  disappointed 
tone.  “But  I  thought  we  were  Communists!” 

“We  used  to  be.”  Fildenburg  heaved  a  nostalgic  sigh. 
“But  Comrade  Duranty  says  Communists  are  not  Commu¬ 
nists.  Communists  are  Democrats,  so  we  fight  for  Democ¬ 
racy.  Democracy  means  the  rule  of  the  people,  doesn’t  it? 
And  sure  enough,  we  shall  rule  the  people.” 

“Oh!”  sighed  Tryingham,  slightly  relieved,  although  it 
didn’t  seem  to  be  much  of  a  promotion.  He  had  always 
registered  as  a  Democrat  anyway. 

“And  what  about  Jobs?”  asked  Geraldine. 

“You’ll  have  jobs,  all  right.  In  a  Communist  state 
everyone  is  assigned  a  job.”  Maurice  beamed  paternally. 
“Now,  wouldn’t  you  enjoy  digging  a  tunnel  or  making  six- 
inch  shells?” 

“I’d  just  love  it,  I’m  sure,”  said  Geraldine,  trying  to 
look  enthusiastic,  but  glancing  at  Tryingham  to  see  if  he 
were  a  better  actor. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  but  in  a  moment  Tryingham’s 
face  brightened.  “Well  anyway,”  he  remarked  hopefully, 
“we’ll  have  Security.” 

“You  certainly  will.  As  long  as  Comrade  Stalin  likes 
you,  you’ll  have  nothing  to  worry  about.” 

“But  what  if  he  doesn’t  like  us?” 

“I  am  positive  you  won’t  worry  much  then.  But  it’s 
time  for  my  speech,  and  then  the  Beano.  You  will  get  your 
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prizes  when  the  Beano  is  over.”  With  a  clenched-fist  salute 
Comrade  Fildenburg  strode  out  of  his  office. 

“Well,”  said  Tryingham,  shattering  a  brief  silence, 
“Communism  is  the  only  hope  for  the  world.” 

“Yes,  and  we  are  zealous  Communists,”  replied  Geral¬ 
dine  in  a  singularly  unzealous  tone. 

“Working  for  Jobs,  Security,  Democracy,  and — by  the 
way,  we  forgot  to  ask  Comrade  Fildenburg  about  Peace. 
That’s  probably  the  biggest  plank  in  the  program.  Sure, 
that’s  it!  these  other  points  are  mere  trimming;  peace  is 
the  big  thing  Communists  work  for!” 

Geraldine  brightened.  “Right!  I  knew  he  must  have 
forgotten  something!  Universal  peace!  Let’s  go  ask  the 
Comrade  to  explain  how  Communism  will  bring  perfect 
peace!” 

Leaving  the  office,  the  pair  hurried  down  the  corridor 
toward  the  main  hall.  Tryingham  opened  the  door  gently. 

“Sh!”  said  Geraldine,  “he’s  still  speaking.” 

Booming  through  the  hall  was  the  unmistakable  voice 
of  Comrade  Fildenburg. 

“ — and  during  the  progress  of  the  Beano,  Comrades, 
members  will  circulate  among  you  to  take  up  the  collection 
for  the  class  war.  I  urge  you  to  give  generously,  for  the 
bourgeoisie  may  resist  slaughter  to  the  limit  of  their  re¬ 
sources,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  struggle  that — ” 

Geraldine  closed  the  door.  “Tryingham,”  she  said 
firmly,  “are  you  thinking  what  I’m  thinking  ?’r 

“Yes,”  answered  Tryingham  with  obvious  relief,  “let’s 
go  see  a  show.” 

“Right.  How  about  Moon  over  Cape  Breton ,  N.  S.?” 
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Do  You  ? 


You  can’t  own  life, 

But  live  it ; 

You  can’t  own  love, 

But  give  it; 

You  can’t  own  truth, 

Truth  would  die  unheard; 
I  think  that  Own 

Is  a  foolish  Word. 


— Paul  L.  Ryan. 
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How  To  Be  a  Bachelor  Uncle 

By  John  Murphy 

WASN’T  it  Plato  who  said,  “But  as  for  the  American 
men,  Euthydemus,  they  would  seem  to  me  most 
difficult  to  understand.  For  when  one  of  them  becomes  a 
bachelor  uncle,  he  accepts  the  facts  as  if  he  had  been  made 
a  Kentucky  colonel  or  a  vice-president  of  a  bank;  and  he 
has  no  intention  whatever  of  doing  anything  about  it.” 
Well,  maybe  it  wasn’t  Plato,  but  if  it  were,  he’d  have  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  again.  When  the  average  American 
knows  he  is  about  to  become  a  bachelor  uncle,  does  he  go 
into  training  for  the  job  ?  He  does  not ;  he  thinks  he  has 
made  the  grade  merely  by  becoming  a  bachelor  uncle. 
That’s  why  we  have  so  many  failures. 

There  are  a  few  bachelor  uncles,  it’s  true,  mostly  men 
who  are  by  profession  career  diplomats  or  politicians,  who 
manage  very  well  without  a  formal  course  of  training.  And 
many  uncles,  perhaps  even  a  majority  of  them,  do  well  for 
the  first  few  months.  They  amuse  the  kid  with  a  few 
“kitchy-koos,”  and  bring  him  fireworks  to  play  with;  they 
learn  how  to  avoid  holding  him  long  when  they’re  wearing 
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new  suits,  by  pointing  out  that  it  may  retard  his  growth. 
Anyone  could  do  that.  But  therein  lies  the  very  danger  of 
the  first  few  months.  The  uncles  consider  themselves 
successful  without  realizing  that  the  babies  haven’t  yet 
begun  to  fight.  The  crisis  comes  when  the  kid  begins  to  talk. 

Most  bachelor  uncles  have  no  doubts  of  their  conver¬ 
sational  powers;  they  even  consider  themselves  to  have 
a  certain  charm  in  their  tongues.  And  their  hearing  they 
think  above  reproach.  But  the  crucial  test  of  these  powers 
comes  on  the  day  the  child,  who  up  to  now  has  been  qui¬ 
escent  and  at  peace  with  the  world,  suddenly  begins  to 
jabber  and  gurgle  at  his  visiting  uncle.  This  is  the  moment 
which  can  make  or  break  you.  It  is  definitely  hot  the  time 
to  look  wise  and  opine,  “Hm.  Gas  on  the  stomach,  no  doubt,” 
— as  you  will  realize  when  the  indignant  mother  informs  you 
that  the  kid  has  just  said,  “Hi,  Uncle  Dan!”  Not  all  the 
king’s  horses  nor  all  Jim  Farley’s  tact  could  make  you  a 
successful  bachelor  uncle  again  after  that  faux  pas.  You 
may  as  well  throw  up  this  course  now  and  leave  town, 
never  to  return. 

But  even  if  you’ve  passed  the  first  test  without  slipping 
from  grace,  you  still  have  a  lot  of  technique  to  master. 

In  the  first  place  you  must  learn  to  play  poker  well,  or 
at  least  to  wear  a  convincing  poker  face.  A  bachelor  uncle 
whose  mouth  pops  open  in  wild  surprise  when  a  parent  or 
grandparent  calmly  interprets,  “Da-dare”  as  “It’s  raining 
outdoors,”  or  “Brout!”  as  “Look  at  that  funny  man!”  — a 
bachelor  uncle  like  that  isn’t  worthy  of  the  name. 

Indeed  the  successful  uncle  must  go  further  than 
merely  accepting  without  a  quiver  the  interpretations  of 
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others;  he  must  learn  to  beat  them  to  the  draw.  And  I  can 
assure  you  this  policy  will  not  start  any  feuds.  For  example, 
if,  before  the  kid’s  mother  had  translated  “Brout!”  as  above, 
the  bachelor  uncle  had  cut  in  with,  “Oh,  you  want  a  piggy¬ 
back?”  the  child  would  have  assented,  while  the  mother 
stood  by  in  beaming  acquiescence.  The  point  is  that  if  you 
get  there  first,  your  translation  is  perfectly  acceptable  to 
all  concerned.  Have  a  few  stock  sentences  on  the  tip  of 
your  tongue  so  that  when  the  kid  gurgles  “Gribble-ibble” 
or  “Dawagawa!”  you  can  come  right  out  with  “Sure  I’ll 
get  you  a  cookie!”  before  someone  else  agrees  with  the 
kid  that,  “Yes,  a  walk  would  do  us  all  good.” 

This  kind  of  thing  could  go  on  indefinitely  without 
lowering  your  prestige  as  a  passable  bachelor  uncle;  but 
it  wouldn’t  raise  it  either.  For  the  ambitious  uncle,  who 
doesn’t  want  to  stay  in  a  rut,  further  study  is  recommended. 
The  point  to  be  remembered  now  is  that  if  your  trans¬ 
lations  as:  “My  sea”  (seat  in  English) ;  “High  twee”;  “Fy, 
a  much  bigger  hit  with  the  parents.  To  accomplish  this 
you  make  two  concessions  to  your  nephew:  (1)  you  study  a 
rhyming  dictionary  to  get  all  the  similar  sounds  by  heart, 
(2)  you  talk  baby  talk;  this  is  rather  simple  to  learn  by 
listening  to  the  parents,  who  have  been  talking  like  that  for 
months.  (Just  how  does  a  baby  learn  English,  anyway?) 

To  illustrate  how  this  works:  When  the  baby  says, 
“Die-dee,”  you  are  to  have  at  your  command  such  trans¬ 
lations  as:  “My  sea”  (seat  in  English) ;  “High  twee”;  “Fy, 
bee!” — which  to  the  parents  is  very  plainly  an  order  to  some 
unfortunate  ant,  beetle,  or  even  bee,  to  fly.  If  the  beebee 
(now  it’s  got  me  talking  baby  talk)  doesn’t  accept  any  of 
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these  translations,  a  desperate  uncle  will  try  the  unfailing, 
but  expensive,  “I — tream?” 

Or  say  the  kid  comes  out  with  “Bawl”  The  quick 
uncle  will  choose  the  right  word  for  the  circumstances  from 
this  list:  ball,  bottle,  bath,  book,  bone,  more,  torn;  pro¬ 
nouncing  them  baw,  bawy,  bah,  etc.  This  won’t  teach  the 
child  much  English,  but  it  guarantees  you  an  occasional 
supper  invitation. 

But  if  you  want  to  rate  as  a  First  Class,  Superlative, 
Grade  A  bachelor  uncle,  I  have  a  method  to  offer  which, 
as  far  as  the  parents  are  concerned,  will  carve  you  a  niche 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  If  you  aren’t  served  a  whole  mince 
pie  for  yourself  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  it  will  be  only  because 
you  are  too  stuffed  with  white  meat  to  accept  it.  And 
here’s  all  you  have  to  do :  When  you’re  playing  with  the  kid, 
a  little  apart  from  the  family  group,  loudly  ask  him  some 
leading  question  such  as,  “Do  you  like  Aunt  Olive,  Jimmy?” 
Jimmy,  engrossed  in  his  blocks,  mutters,  “Eedubeedubee- 
dub!”  “Olive  me  alone!”  you  fairly  ^hout.  “Did  you  hear 
that,  folks?”  The  family  goes  mad  about  Jimmy’s  pun  and 
collects  a  buck  from  the  “Bright  Sayings  of  Clever  Chil¬ 
dren”  editor.  After  you’ve  drawn  a  couple  more  wisecracks 
from  Jimmy,  you  are  the  bachelor  uncle.  The  fatted  calf 
is  prepared  every  time  you  approach  the  house,  and  you 
are  constantly  praised  "for  your  understanding. 

And  you  should  be  praised.  You  are  a  master  of  the 
only  language  which  is  not  only  universal,  but  in  which 
each  word  can  mean  anything.  Say,  what  was  all  this  fuss 
about  Esperanto,  anyway? 
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Tears  For  Whom  ? 


I  wept — one  must  admit  ’tis  true, 

But  not  indeed  for  long; 

And  if  you  think  I  wept  for  you 
Then  you,  my  lad,  are  wrong. 

I  wept  to  see  the  wretched  wraith 
Left  of  a  gallant  Spring. 

I  wept  perhaps  for  some  bright  faith — 

A  face,  a  smile  ...  or  anything. 

A  nobler  soul  I  grant  had  mourned 
In  constancy  of  prayer — 

While  I  go  down  the  street  adorned 
With  vine  leaves  in  my  hair. 

But  none  for  me  can  dim  the  sun 
Nor  frost  the  stars  above; 

And  life  is  not  the  least  undone 
By  you  nor  death  nor  love. 

— Robert  Collins. 
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Learn  To  Laugh 

God  grant  that  I  may  see  the  joke  in  things, 
The  little  things  that  bother  now  and  then, 
God  grant  my  sense  of  humor  may  be  strong, 
To  weep  a  bit,  and  yet  to  smile  again. 

God  grant  there  be  a  chuckle  in  each  tear, 

To  every  trial  God  grant  a  funny  half, 

And  when  I’m  judged  perhaps  He’ll  say: 

“Are  you  the  soul  that  always  tried  to  laugh?” 
And  when  I  nod  and  answer,  “Yes  I  am; 

I  try  to  kill  my  troubles  with  a  grin,” 
Perhaps  He’ll  smile  and  say,  “That  was  a  task, 
And  here’s  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  Enter  In.” 

— Paul  L.  Ryan. 
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Twos 

Two  by  two  they  walk  this  way 
As  others  will  another  day. 

And  of  each  two  who  pass  my  door 
I  know  that  one  is  loving  more; 

I  know  that  one  may  sometimes  sit 
With  stricken  eyes  and  laggard  wit — 

And  yet  be  glad  when  their  hands  touch 
Of  being  loved  however  much. 

— Robert  Collins. 
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We  will  serve  you  in  many  useful  ways. 
Eyeglass  adjustment  so  necessary 
to  perfect  vision.  Oculists’  pre¬ 
scriptions  accurately  filled 
and  files  maintained  for 
quick  replacement. 


The  Stylus  Printed  by 

MODERN  PRINTING  CO. 

A  Complete  Service 

18  PLEASANT  ST.,  NEWTON  CENTRE 
Centre  Newton  4830 


Telephone  HANCOCK  5212 

ROBERT  W.  SHANNON 

COMPANY 

Opticians 
Est.  1906 

C.  Collins  Phipps,  Prop. 

13  WEST  STREET  -  BOSTON 
Rooms  302  -  304  -  306 


B.  C.  will  give  you 
your  A.  B. 

KENNEDY’S 

will  give  you  youx 

P.  A. 

(Personal  Appearance) 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  AT 

KENNEDY’S 


Summer  &  Hautley  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


